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CERVANTES AND MUSIC 


CHARLES Haywoop 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


The music of Spain in Cervantes’s time had already achieved a remark- 
able degree of technical perfection and expressive power. The Renais- 
sance in Spanish music brought forth an imposing roster of musicians. 
To mention but a few of the greatest names—Luis Milan, Miguel de 
Fuenllana, Antonio de Cabez6én, Francisco Guerrero, and finally, Tomas 
Luis de Victoria—brings to mind an array of musical masterpieces: vocal 
compositions, secular and sacred, instrumental works, for lute and key- 
board, dramatic music for the lyric theatre, and expressive dances, from 
stately pavanes to popular bailes. In all these compositions the essential 
character of Spain and its people is already manifest, namely, a blend of 
profound asceticism and sensual ardor. 

Like Shakespeare, his contemporary, Cervantes treated all aspects of 
the life of his country and his people with remarkable insight and under- 
standing—and music no less. 

Through the pages of Cervantes’s writings pass a grand procession of 
singers, dancers, performers on all sorts of instruments, musical plays, 
and puppet shows,—a veritable cavalcade of every type of musical ac- 
tivity of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Spain. Among the participants 
in this galaxy of musical performance are representatives of all walks of 
life, from the highest nobility to the lowliest peasant. Wise observations 
and keen critical remarks on the music and the performers fill the pages 
of Miguel de Cervantes’s works. 

One finds innumerable references to the voice and vocal compositions 
in his writings. One of the most important song collections of the latter 
part of the fifteenth and early sixteenth century was the Cancionero de 
Palacio. It contained about five hundred and fifty songs by the most out- 
standing composers of Spain. Besides the illustrious name of Juan del 
Encina (1468-1529), whose Representaciones are considered the first 
definite starting-point of the Spanish secular drama,’ one also finds such 
prominent composers as Juan de Anchieta, Lope de Baena, Juan Escobar, 
Alonso de Mondéjar, Francisco Pefialosa, Juan Ponce, Antonio de 
Ribera, and Francisco de la Torre.? This collection, as well as others, 
particularly the publications of the vihuela composers, presented a rich 





* Chase, Gilbert, The Music of Spain, New York, Norton, 1941, 37. 
* Barbieri, Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI, Madrid, 1890. 
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variety of different types of songs: romances, proverbios, canciones, 
villancicos, endechas, sonnette, décimas, ensaladas, and cuartos teatrales 
de empezar. 

Each type was fittingly adapted to the character of the poem. They 
ranged from the religious, historic, knightly, and picaresque to the lyric, 
pastoral, and comic. Quite a few were composed for three or four voices. 
However, the general emphasis was on the harmonic or homophonic man- 
ner of song composition, rather than on the contrapuntal or polyphonic 
style. 

Cervantes was very well acquainted with the most important published 
collections of romances that had appeared in Spain before and during his 
lifetime. One of the earliest printed collections of romances was the 
Cancionero general, first published in Valencia in 1511, and edited by 
Hernando del Castillo. These romances (ballads) originally derived from 
old epic poems had already attained wide popularity among all classes of 
Spanish society. However, by the seventeenth century, many romances 
dealt with contemporary events and in many instances, the narrative 
ballad gave way to amorous and lyrical expression. Cervantes mentions 
the famous ballad collection, the Romancero general, which appeared in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. In “La Gitanilla,” he makes direct 
reference to it when Preciosa, highly pleased with the verses of the young 
poet, her admirer, and quite elated with the gold coin that was included 
with the poem, joyfully exclaims, “If his romance comes to me with this 
addition, he may translate the whole Romancero general and send me every 
piece in it, one by one.” On another occasion Cervantes made use of the 
Silva de romances, the collection compiled by Esteban de Najera, and pub- 
lished in Saragossa in 1550, for the ballad of Don Gayferos and Meli- 


sendra (II, 26) which Maese Pedro dramatized for Don Quixote with 
such startling results: 


“Now Gayferos the livelong day, 

Oh arrant shame at draughts does play; 
And, as at court most husbands do, 
Forgets his lady fair and true.” 


Many characters of high or low estate that the inspired pen of Cervantes 
created burst into song at opportune occasions, singing these old romances. 
The examples are legion. Just to recall a few instances, the young plough- 
man whom Don Quixote and Sancho encounter as they approach the town 
of El Toboso sings the old ballad: 


“Ye Frenchmen all must rue 
The woeful day at Roncesvalles.” (II, 9) 


Upon hearing this melancholy song, the Don accepts it as a sign of evil 
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foreboding—“Let me die,” said Don Quixote, hearing what the fellow 
had sung, “if we have any good success tonight, dost thou hear what this 
peasant sings, Sancho?” To the musically untrained ears of Sancho the 
doleful romance makes little sense, “Ay,” quoth the squire, “but what is 
the rout at Roncesvalles to us? It concerns us no more than if he had 
sung the romance “Ya cabalga Calainos (Calainos is Riding Forth).” This 
ballad is found in Enriquez de Valderrabano’s Silva de sirenas, published 
in Valladolid in 1547, where it is described as a romance viejo, Thus from 
the lips of the simple-minded, untutored Sancho comes the name of one 
of the very old Spanish ballads. 

Evidently Sancho knew some other old traditional romances. He had 
opportunity to display this knowledge after his sad experience at hunting 
when he found himself caught on a branch of a tree. Sancho approached 
the Duchess and showed her his torn coat, “Had we been hunting the 
hare now, or catching of sparrows,” quoth he, “my coat might have slept 
in a whole skin. For my part, I wonder what pleasure there can be in 
beating the bushes for a beast, which, if it does but come at you, will run 


- its plaguy tusks in your guts, and be the death of you; I have not forgot 


an old romance to this purpose: 


“May Favila’s sad fate be thine, 
And make thee food for bears or swine.” 


The omniscient Don Quixote adds a scholarly footnote to the romance 
by informing the Duchess “that Favila was a King of the Goths, who 
going a-hunting once, was devoured by a bear.” (II, 34) 

And these are not the only occasions when the Don’s squire becomes 
a veritable oracle of wisdom and information on musical matters, as well 
as on wordly affairs. To Sancho, all good music, and that means music 
that is sweet and harmonious (suave y concertada) possesses the quali- 
ties of goodness and kindness, and no evil can be expected from the one 
who practices that art. Says the wise governor of the Island of Barataria, 
“Donde hay musica, no puede haber cosa mala”—“‘Where there is music, 
there can be no evil.” He is prompted to make this remark upon hearing 
the sweet harmonies produced by the lovely sounds of oboes (chirimias), 
harps, and lutes (latides). (II, 34) 

When the dramatic or lyric situations demanded, Cervantes could com- 
pose an appropriate romance in the old traditional style. The pages of his 
writings, particularly Don Quixote, are studded with these lovely ballads 
which the various characters sing, accompanying themselves by an appro- 
priate instrument, a vihuela, similar to a guitar, a rebec, or harp. 
Thus when the great knight-errant wished to show his gratitude and 
also pay his compliments to the good-natured wenches for removing his 
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armor, imagining them to be ladies of quality, he recited for them this 
romance, in the old-style manner: 


“There never was on earth a knight 

So waited on by ladies fair, 

As once was he, Don Quixote hight, 

When first he left his village dear ; 

Damsels to serve him ran with speed, 

And princesses to dress his steed.” (I, 2) 


Another instance in which the author introduces a fitting romance and 
appropriate musical setting occurs near the end of the great Don Quixote 
de la Mancha’s adventures. Again he and Sancho find themselves at the 
Duke’s palace, and once more poor Sancho must undergo penance for 
Altisidora’s (mock) death. Cervantes gives us a memorable description 
of this scene, . . . “And now in the midst of that profound silence, while 
everything was mute, and expectation most attractive, a soft pleasing 
symphony of flutes, that seemed to issue from the hollow of the tomb, 
agreeably filled their ears. Then there appeared at the head of the monu- 
ment, a young man, extremely handsome, and dressed in a Roman habit, - 
who to his own accompaniment on a harp, sang the following stanzas 
with the sweetest and clearest tones: 

“While slain, the fair Altisidora lies, 

A victim to Don Quixote’s cold disdain; 

Here all things mourn, all pleasure with her dies, 

And weeds of woe disguise the graces’s train.” (II, 69) 


So widespread had the publication and performance of romances become 
by the early part of the seventeenth century that some were rather stilted 
and artificial, and lacked the dramatic intensity or lyrical simplicity and 
directness of the earlier ballads. Some romances, like so many of our 
popular songs today, were more concerned in gaining popularity through 
appeal to base emotions, licentious desires and double-entendre than to 
fine poetic, musical and esthetic qualities. The author of “La Gitanilla” 
informs us that Preciosa was a very good girl and all the romances she 
sang were not immoral, or lascivious, but were always moral and decent 
(todos honestos). This beautiful gypsy’s vocal repertoire also consisted of 
villancicos, coplas, and seguidillas. We have further proof that Cervantes 
bitterly detested and abhorred bad music and false versifiers of cheap and 
lewd songs in the important ordinance Sancho Panza issued as soon as 
he became governor of the island. He passed a decree laying “severe 
penalties upon all those that should sing or vend lewd and immoral songs 
and romances, either in the open day, or in the dusk of the evening, and 
also forbade all blind people the singing of miracles in rhymes, unless 
they produced authentic testimonies of their truth.” (II, 51) 
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Cervantes offers us a delightfully humorous incident in his novela, “La 
ilustre fregona,” in which he takes to task these pompous poets and 
musicians who do not have the proper text or music for the occasion. In 
this particular episode, while the muleteers are quietly seated in the inn 
where the illustrious scullery-maid, Constanza, works, they are suddenly 
aroused by the beautiful voice of a man who had seated himself on a stone 
opposite the door of the Sevillano. They all listened with rapt attention to 
his romance, addressed to Constanza. To quote a few lines— 

“Tn what celestial realms of space 
Is hid that beauteous, witching face? 


Where shines that star, which boding ills 
My trembling heart with torment fills? .. . 


“Yes, second sun! ’tis true you shine, 

But not for us, with light divine! 

Yet gracious come from ocean’s bed; 
Why hide from us your radiant head? .. .” 


The singer’s amorous plaint was met by two flying brickbats which fell 
close to his feet, . . . “had they come in contact with his head, they would 
certainly have knocked all the music and poetry out of it.” The most 
outspoken and violent critic of the singer’s performance was the muleteer 
Barrabas, who in this instance reflects the ideas of Cervantes. “There you 
go, you Judas of a troubadour!” bawled Barrabas after the singer, who 
had hastily run off. “May the fleas eat your eyes out! Who the devil taught 
you to sing to a scullery-maid about celestial realms, and spheres, and 
ocean-beds, and to call her stars and suns and all the rest of it? If you 
had told her she was as straight as asparagus, as white as milk, as modest 
as a lay-brother in his novitiate, more full of humors and more un- 
manageable than a hired mule, and harder than a lump of mortar, why 
then she would have understood you and been pleased; but your fine 
words are fitter for a scholar than for a scullery-maid. Truly, there are 
poets in the world who write songs that the devil himself could not un- 
derstand; for my part, at least, Barrabas though I am, I cannot make 
head or tail of what this fellow has been singing.” All agreed with this 
criticism, and thought it wise and judicious. 

Cervantes, being a man of the world, not only knew many composers 
of serious music, and their compositions, but he was also not ignorant 
of the popular ditties of his day. He mentions a few of them in “El celoso 
extremefio.” The Negro watchman complains of his poor musical knowl- 
edge and taste by bemoaning the fact that he only knows a few popular 
tunes, not of the best we gather, such as, “Star of Venus,” “In the Green 
Meadow,” or the one now so much in vogue, “Clinging to Her Grated 
Window with a Trembling Hand.” 
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Cervantes’s interest in romances and other forms of vocal music led him 
often to discourse on the manner of singing and interpreting them, and 
on the esthetics of the vocal art as well as on the general rdle of music in 
the life of society. He saw in music the total reflection and expression of 
all man’s hopes, longings, travails, and fulfillments. One of his characters 
in the entremés “La elecciOn de los alcaldes de Daganzo” proclaims, upon 
hearing the musicians sing a very tender romance, “Todo lo que se canta 
toca historia”—‘All that one sings reflects history” ;—musical expression 
and creation come out of real and meaningful experience. The power of 
music, more specifically that of the human voice, to stir the senses and 
emotions, and to enrich poetic meaning to a higher state of emotional 
catharsis, was fully recognized by Cervantes. Countess Trifaldi makes a 
special point of this in her narrative. She speaks of the youth’s passionate 
verses, “which charmed when read, but transported when sung.” (II, 38) 
This esthetic attitude towards music and poetry was one of the character- 
istics of Renaissance art. Hence, Cervantes considered a good musical 
education, training in expressive singing, and the ability to perform on 
various instruments, the basic ingredients of culture and signs of good 
upbringing. In “La espajfiola inglesa,” the author emphasizes these educa- 
tional ideals. We are informed that after Clotaldo had Isabel taught all the 
kinds of needle-work becoming a young lady of good birth, “she was 
taught to read and write more than passably well; but what she excelled 
in above all was in playing all sorts of instruments suitable to her sex, with 
extraordinary perfection of musical taste and skill and with the accompani- 
ment of a voice which Heaven had endowed with such melody that when 
she sang, she enchanted.” 

Other delightful and highly informative incidents emphasizing the im- 
portance of musical talent and ability are found in Don Quixote. Note with 
what glowing praises Countess Trifaldi describes the accomplishments of 
the young gallant who sought the hand of the Infanta Antonomasia—“He 
could,” she said, “play the guitar to a miracle. He was besides, a poet, and 
a fine dancer. . . .” (II, 38) 

On the other hand, life would be very dull and difficult for a person 
who could not sing, dance, or play an instrument, particularly if the task 
of winning a charming maiden’s heart is involved. The poor soldier in “La 
guarda cuidadosa” bemoans his lot because he is unable to woo fair 
Cristina with music. He deplores, “No tengo qué tocar ni cosa que lo valga,” 
and he is dejected, knowing full well that his suit will be in vain because 
he is ignorant of “musica concertada.” The sacristan, on the other hand, 
although he cannot boast of any proficiency with his voice or mastery of 
any delicate instrument, has his advantage over the disconsolate soldier, 
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in that he can at least ring the church bells with great gusto and thus 
bring lovely Cristina to church. 

Cervantes admired the human voice. His writings are replete with 
numerous examples of apt and correct descriptions of singing and its effect 
upon him, and he even suggests ways to take care of the voice. He de- 
lighted in listening to “a voice of great beauty,” “a mellow voice,” a 
“harmonious voice,” “a sweet and dainty voice,” “a gentle and tuneful 
voice, sweet and low,” “an exquisite voice Heaven had pleased to give the 
singer,” as well as to “a loud and resounding voice.” The author of the 
delightful pastoral La Galatea gives full flight to his poetic imagination 
when describing the young shepherdess’s singing. No singer of any time 
could compare with Galatea—“With juster cause might beasts stand still, 
trees move and stones unite on hearing Galatea’s gentle song and sweet 
harmony.” The musical enchantment wrought by her melodious voice is 
compared to the divine powers of Orpheus’s lute, Apollo’s lyre, and 
Amphion’s music. 

Cervantes often speaks of the ectasy wrought by a beautiful singing 
voice. “There can be no mischief sure where there is good singing,” says 
one of the long gallery of Cervantes’s characters. (II, 34) Dorothea 
becomes quite enraptured when she hears the sustained, ringing, clear 
tones of the muleteer. She hastily awakens Dojia Clara, pleading with her, 
“I hope you will easily forgive me, since I only awake you that you may 
have the pleasure of hearing one of the most charming voices that 
possibly you ever heard in your life.” (1, 43) However, when the per- 
formance becomes affected, heavy, bogged down with mannerisms or out 
of tune, Cervantes is at no pain to condemn these singers. He states 
emphatically—‘“‘While music can soothe the heart and uplift the spirit, 
it also, alas, jars the soul when out of tune.” (II, 44) 

Also, good-humoredly, and with a touch of annoyance, Cervantes notes 
the exasperating habits of some singers, who, before starting their songs, 
indulge in spitting, coughing, and clearing of the throat. Don Quixote 
had no difficulty surmising that the stranger who turned out to be the 
Knight of the Mirrors was about to give forth in song—‘“Hark,” said 
the Don, “he is tuning some instrument, and by his coughing and spitting, 
he is clearing his throat to sing.” (II, 12) If it hadn’t been that these 
two knight-errants were about to engage in mortal combat, the Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance would gladly have given the stranger a few 
valuable hints on how to take care of the voice, and avoid the un- 
comfortable and unnecessary snorting and clearings of the throat. Cer- 
vantes himself was wont to do some singing in his days; perhaps, like Don 
Quixote, “a bit hoarse, but in a musical manner.” But evidently he knew 
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enough to have one of his characters in “El celoso extremefio” hand out 
some valuable information on how to take care of the voice. He tells the . 
prospective student of voice to be careful with the kind of food he eats. 
He advises him to “take care not to eat such things that are apt to make 
phlegm, for they do the voice no good, but a great deal of harm. He also 
admonishes the novice to keep the throat well-oiled, for a dry throat can 
neither grunt nor sing.” 

Cervantes’s use of musical terminology is not only always correct, but 
it is employed with remarkable clarity, subtlety, and frequent satire, to 
illuminate particular situations. A thorough knowledge of music was not a 
rarity among the poets and dramatists of the “Siglo de Oro.” Don Quixote 
reminds Sancho that these two accomplishments, poetry and music, were 
required of all knight-errants and inseparable from amorous adventures. 
A fine example of Cervantes’s aptness in musical description and criticism 
is found in the discussion of the two regidores, who compare their remark- 
able vocal gifts in imitating the braying of an ass. Says one, “Your voice 
is lofty and of great compass, you keep excellent time, and hold out a note 
rarely, and your cadence is full and ravishing.” (II, 25) In the same 
incident Cervantes has another opportunity to display his knowledge of 
musical terminology. After Sancho had been severely beaten by one of the 
townsmen when he tried to show them that he too had unusual and ex- 
pressive talents for braying, Don Quixote tried to soothe his squire’s 
aching back with a bit of sound, but firm, advice—“You must bray,” cried 
he angrily, “you must bray, with a pox, must you! It is a piece of excel- 
lent discretion to talk of halters in the house of a man whose father was 
hanged. What counterpoint could you expect to your music, blockhead, but 
a thorough-bass of bastinadoes?” (II, 28) 

Also, when the Don becomes impatient with the boy’s too many digres- 
sions in recounting the story of the puppet-show, Don Pedro, his master, 
cries out impatiently from behind the curtain—“Boy, do as the gentleman 
bids you. Do not run so much upon flourishes, but follow your plainsong, 
without venturing on counterpoints, for fear of spoiling all.” An obvious 
reference and criticism of the over-elaborated contrapuntal compositions 
written by Cervantes’s contemporaries. Even talking dogs discourse wisely 
upon music. Thus we hear Berganza boast to his canine friend, Cipion, 
that he can intone a sol fa mi re as well as any sacristan, displaying his 
knowledge of the Guidonian solmization-syllables, as well as the composi- 
tions based on an invented cantus firmus, of secular origin, frequently 
found in Masses. (“Coloquio de los perros.”) Quite an accomplishment for 
a four-legged creature! 
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The number of instruments one encounters in Cervantes’s writings is 
truly imposing. Upon reading the various situations in which the instru- 
ments are mentioned, one gathers a fairly clear understanding of the state 
of instrumental music in Spain of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The instruments as Cervantes discusses them fall largely into three 
classifications: pastoral, military, and popular. One might even add a 
fourth—aristocratic. In the main, Cervantes thinks of instruments as 
accompaniments to the voice. This is particularly true of the pastoral 
instruments. He could not conceive of the singing voice without some 
instrumental background, not only to sustain it, but to help bring out the 
inherent beauty of the voice. One of his characters, Loaysa in “El celoso 
extremefio,” uses this argument in convincing the Negro, Luis, to take 
guitar lessons: “It is a thousand pities that a voice like yours should be 
lost for want of the accompaniment of the guitar; for I would have you 
know, brother Luis, that the finest voice in the world loses its perfection 
when it is not accompanied by some instrument, be it guitar or clavichord, 
organ or harp.” The author of Don Quixote could have used an even more 
cogent argument for the importance of studying an instrument, namely, 
that it was a sign of culture and refinement. Witness the glowing de- 
scription of the young shepherd given by one of the goatherds to the great 
Don—‘“Sir Knight,” said he, “that you may be sure you are heartily 
welcome, we will get one of our fellows to give us a song; he is coming; a 
good notable young lad he is, I will say that for him, and up to his ears 
in love. He is a scholar, and can read and write, and plays so rarely upon 
the rebec (rabel), that it is a charm but to hear him.” When the young 
lad, Antonio, appears, he is asked to “sing a song, to let this gentleman, 
our guest, see that we have those among us who know somewhat of music. 
. .. Therefore make our words good, and sing us the romance thy uncle 
made of thy love, that was so liked in our town.” Antonio glady obliged. Sit- 
ting down on the stump of an oak, he tuned his rebec and began his song. 

The rabel, a bowed instrument very frequently mentioned in Cervantes’s 
writings, is always associated with pastoral life. According to Curt Sachs® 
the rabel is derived from the Arabian rabab and traceable to the eleventh 
century. The old Oriental form was preserved till the fourteenth century. 
But a European variety was made at that time, as Juan de Ruiz, in his 
El libro de buen amor, mentions a second rabé beside the rabé morisco or 
Moorish rebec. The European rebec had the sickle-shaped pegbox of the 
mandola and a soundboard made either of wood or of wood and metal. 
The upper part of the soundboard, with the fingerboard, was raised above 


*Sachs, Curt, The History of Instruments, New York, Norton, 277-278. 
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the level of the lower part. It was a three-stringed instrument tuned in 
fourths and fifths, and was used mainly as an accompanying instrument 
to the voice. 

The shepherds and shepherdesses of Cervantes’s Galatea sing their songs, 
sonnets, eclogues, and madrigals accompanied by rebecs, flutes, and bag- 
pipes. These instruments were the inevitable accompaniments to the 
shepherds’ everlasting yearnings and sad laments of unrequited love. 
Elicio and Erastro, both deeply in love with Galatea, decide to join their 
herds as well as their songs. Elicio proposes—‘“Let our herds go united, 
since our thoughts go in unison. You to the sound of your flute, will 
declare the pleasure or pain which Galatea’s joyous or sorrowful counte- 
nance shall cause you, I to the sound of my rebec, in the silence of the stilly 
night, or in the heat of the glowing noon-tide, in the cool shade of the 
green trees by which this bank of ours is made so fair, will help you to 
carry the heavy load of your trouble, proclaiming mine to Heaven. And 
in token of our good intent and true friendship, while the shadows of 
these trees grow longer, and the sun is declining towards the west, let us 
tune our instruments and make a beginning of the practice which hence- 
forth we are to follow.” 

Further on, in describing the festive celebration of Silveria’s wedding, 
the author informs us of some of the other instruments found among the 
shepherds. The celebration was accompanied by singing and dancing. 
“One brought green boughs to adorn the doorway of the betrothed, 
another with tabor and flute gave them the morning greeting. Here was 
heard the gladdening pipes, here sounded the tuneful rebec, there the 
ancient psaltery, here the practiced flageolet; one with red ribbands 
adorned his castafiets for the hoped-for dance.” (Galatea, Book II1) 

Don Quixote himself gives a complete account and description of what 
was meant by pastoral instruments. On his way home, dejected and 
despondent, the great Don, who had but recently been vanquished in 
combat by the Knight of the White Moon, suddenly decides to join up with 
the shepherds and shepherdesses. This would indeed be a glorious and a 
happy answer to his great sorrows. He joyfully contemplates the pleasures 
of pastoral life: “By God, what a life we shall lead, my dear friend, 
Sancho. What a melody of oboes (churumbelas) will resound in our ears, 
what intermixture of Zamora bagpipes (gaitas zamoranas), tambourines 
(tamborines), morrice bells (sonajas), and rebecs (rabeles) will fill the 
air! And if, to all the different instruments, we add the albogues, we shall 
have all manner of pastoral music.” “What are the albogues?” asked 
Sancho, “for I do not remember I have seen or ever heard of them in 
my life.” This affords the learned Don Quixote de la Mancha a wonderful 
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opportunity to discourse at length on his knowledge of musical instru- 
ments. “They are,” said the Don, “a sort of instrument made of brass 
plates, rounded like candlesticks; the one shutting into the other, there 
arises through the holes or stops, and the trunk or hollow, an odd sound, 
which if not very grateful, or harmonious, is not altogether disagreeable, 
but does well enough with the rusticity of the pipe and tabor. You must 
know the word albogues is Moorish, as indeed are all those in our Spanish 
that begin with an ‘al’, as almohaza, almorzar, alhombra, alguacil, alhucema, 
almacén, alcancia, and the like which are not very many.” (II, 67) The 
albogue is considered by one writer as the parent of our modern oboe.‘ 
Yet from the Don’s description, they were undoubtedly brass clappers. 
Some of the shepherds, particularly Damon and the young hermit, use 
the harp to accompany their verses; while Lauso prefers a small-sized 
rebec (pequefio rabel). In addition, other pastoral instruments encoun- 
tered in Cervantes are: the churumbela, often called chirimia, an instrument 
of ancient origin employed by the minstrels in Portugal, Galicia, Castile, 
and Catalonia, which belongs to the oboe family and is related to the 
chalumeau, the French word for chirimia; the sonajas, small metal discs, 
placed around the circumference of the tamborine; flautas (flutes) ; flautas 
dulces (recorders) ; and panderos (timbrels). At Camacho’s wedding one 
hears a veritable symphony of numerous pastoral and other instruments. 
Although Cervantes composed a glowing apotheosis to pastoral life in 
La Galatea, he nevertheless fully realized the absurdities and incongruities 
of such an existence. With biting humor and satire he poked fun at the 
escapism of these people who ran away from reality and sought refuge 
in an artificial pastoral life. He achieves this tour-de-force of criticism 
through the medium of the talking dogs Cipién and Berganza. In discussing 
how their masters pass the hours, Berganza informs his friend that they 
read books dealing with shepherds and shepherdesses who spend their 
time playing pipes, flutes, rebecs, and oboes, and other extraordinary in- 
struments. “But in real life,” continues Berganza, “the habits and occupa- 
tions of my masters, and the rest of the shepherds in that quarter, were 
different from those of the shepherds in the books. If mine sang, it was no 
tuneful and finely composed strains, but very rude and vulgar songs, to 
the accompaniment not of pipes and rebecs, but that of one crook knocked 
against another, or of bits of tile jingled between the fingers, and sung with 
voices not melodious and tender, but so coarse and out of tune, that 
whether singly or in chorus, they seemed to be howling or grunting. .. . 
This led me to believe that all those books about pastoral life are only 


*de Lafontaine, Bro. H. C., “Music in Spain”, Ye Sette, Vol. 73, 359th Meeting 
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fictions ingeniously written for the amusement of the idle, and that there 
is not a word of truth in them.” And never, continues this wise dog, did 
he see or hear his masters indulge in decorous love-descants, or make the 
air resound with the sweet music of flutes, pipes, or oboes. 

Cervantes occasionally mentions brass and percussion instruments to- 
gether with the pastoral group. In La Galatea (Book V) we hear the 
sounding of the horn, in this instance “the piteous sound of the horn,” 
to announce a solemn event. And when Telesio sounded the horn for 
the third time, all quickly gathered round, “for by that signal he was wont 
to call together all the shepherds of that bank whenever he wished to 
address them some useful discourse, or to tell them of the death of some 
renowned shepherd in these parts, or in order to bring to their minds the 
day of some solemn festival or of some sad funeral rites.” 

However, the brass instruments, sounding together with the percussion 
and high woodwinds, were employed to arouse the passions to battle, or to 
celebrate important festive state occasions. Cervantes often speaks of these 
instruments as military or warlike instruments (instrumentos de guerra). 
In the whole dramatic prelude to the scene involving the disenchantment of 
Dulcinea, the Duke presents a full battery of military instruments plus a 
cannonade of artillery to produce an horrendous and shattering effect 
upon the intrepid Knight and his squire Sancho. The instruments men- 
tioned are fifes, cornets, horns, trumpets, high trumpets, drums, and kettle 
drums. He describes the sudden appearance of the ferocious Moors, staged 
by the Duke for the benefit of the credulous Don to test his heroism 
and chivalry, (II, 34), “attended by an alarming sound of cornets, and 
other warlike instruments, answering one another from all sides, .. . 
then presently was heard a confused noise of Moorish cries such as are 
used in joining battle, the blowing of trumpets, the beating of drums, the 
shrill sounds of the fifes, made such a hideous and dreadful confusion in 
the air, that the Duke was amazed, the Duchess astonished, Don Quixote 
was surprised, and Sancho shook like a leaf, and even those that knew 
the occasion of all this were affrighted.” 

Another instance of the employment of military instruments occurs in 
the attack on the Island of Barataria (II, 53). While Sancho Panza, the 
governor, “was thus harkening in the dark, a great number of drums and 
trumpets were heard, and that sound being added to the noise of the bells 
and the cries, gave so dreadful an alarm, that his fear and terror increased, 
and he was in a sad consternation.” 

Cervantes introduces Maese Pedro’s puppet-show with “a loud flourish 
of kettle-drums and trumpets, and several discharges of artillery.” This 
military fanfare gives the introduction a pompous importance and dramatic 
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expectancy. Witnessing Melisendra’s rescue also gives Cervantes further 
opportunity to show how much he knew of instruments. All this informa- 
tion he gathered from various sources. He was well acquainted with the 
leading musical treatises. Much of his knowledge he had also acquired 
in discussion with his many musical friends, and from what he had 
actually heard in performance. When the young lad, describing Meli- 
sendra’s tragic plight, adds that the Moorish city shook “with the ringing 
of bells in all the mosques,” when the alarm was sounded upon the dis- 
covery of Melisendra’s escape, Don Quixote quickly stopped him. “The 
Moors have no bells, they only use kettle-drums, and a kind of shawms, 
like our hautboys; so that your ringing of bells in Sansuefia is a mere 
absurdity, good Maese Pedro.” Pedro rebuffs Don Quixote for being 
over-sensitive and critical of dramatic presentations. In the following 
revealing statement one gathers a great deal of insight of the then (as well 
as today) current practices in the theatre, especially when the box-office 
receipts are involved. “Nay, Sir,” said Pedro, “giving over ringing; if 
you stand upon trifles with us, we shall never please you. Do not be so 
severe a critic; are there not a thousand plays that pass with great success 
and applause, though they may have many great absurdities, and nonsense 
in abundance? On, boy, on, let there be as many impertinences as moats 
in the sun; no matter, so I get the money.” The boy goes on with the 
dramatic narration of the pursuit of the Christian lovers, accompanied by 
“a dreadful sound of trumpets, oboes, drums, and kettle-drums.” (II, 26) 

Cervantes did not employ his so-called military instruments solely for 
battle scenes. He often used some of them to convey “solemn marital 
harmony,” or a feeling of tragic foreboding. To depict just such a mood, 
we hear “the mournful sound of a fife, played in consort with a hoarse, 
unbraced drum. With such solemn prelude, the Disconsolate Matron 
Trifaldi is prepared to begin the account of her misfortune. (II, 38) 

The guitar has certainly been the most popular instrument in Spain 
from the height of the Renaissance up to this very day. It is, one can 
justly say, the national instrument of that country. The Spaniards, in 
the words of one writer of Spanish music, “have never wavered in their 
fidelity to the guitar, which they regarded as the king of instruments.” 
And quoting Enriquez de Valderrabano, himself one of the leading com- 
posers for that instrument, who said that “among earthly creatures, God 
placed music with the greatest reason and perfection in man, and among 
stringed instruments, in the vihuela.”® From the sixteenth century on the 
Spaniards employed the term vihuela to mean all types of guitar. In fact 
the vihuela had the same shape and structure as the guitar, and differed only 
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in size, in the number of strings, and in tuning. At first the guitar had only 
four double strings. Espinel is credited with adding a fifth pair below. 
However, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when it became a 
popular, amateur instrument, it was simplified to six strings.® 

The guitar was popular with people of all walks of life. The peasant, 
worker, or student found it easy to learn to play at least a few basic 
chords to accompany himself and his friends while they chanted old 
ballads and sang popular folk-tunes, or to strum the rhythms for the 
folk-dances. The guitar has been for a long time the inseparable accoutre- 
ment of the barber, a popular character in the entremeses and comedies. 
Already in the sixteenth and seventeenth cnturies one finds the proto- 
type of Figaro. The cheapness of the instrument, especially when com- 
pared to the costly lute, was certainly a great factor in gaining popularity. 
In fact, one of Cervantes’s characters, Loaysa, in “El celoso extremeiio,” 
stresses this very important point to his anxious pupil Luis, whom he 
promises to teach the mysteries of the guitar in three “easy” lessons. 
Moreover, the guitar was also a favorite with the man of noble rank, as 
well as with the accomplished musician. To the former, it was a sign of 
culture, and a necessary talent for a man of good quality and noble dis- 
position (II, 38), and to the latter an instrument for the composition 
and performance of the most complex polyphonic works. 

The vihuela, or guitar, of Cervantes’s time differed in size and number of 
strings. They were usually of four, five, six, and seven strings, or pairs 
of strings. Some were played with a bow (vihuela de arco), some with a 
plectrum (vihuela de péfiola), and others with the fingers (vihuela de 
mano). The latter was the most popular. The lute, or as the Spanish called 
it, vihuela de Flandes, had been almost completely rejected in Spain during 
the Renaissance in favor of the guitar. From the description of the various 
instruments given by Juan Bermudo, in the Declaracién de instrumentos 
(Barcelona, 1555), we may gather that the vihuela, or guitarra, often 
mentioned in Don Quixote, La Galatea, and in most of the other works 
of Cervantes, was the one with four strings (vihuela de cuatro drdenes). 
This particular guitar, tuned G-d-g-b, was, according to Bermudo “more 
suitable for old ballads and strummed music (mtisica golpeada) than for 
music of the present”—meaning the compositions of the polyphonic mas- 
ters. The most frequent mention of the vihuela in Cervantes is as an 
accompanying instrument to the singing of romances. 

Cervantes himself was a fairly accomplished performer on the guitar. 
He used to play quite frequently during his captivity in Algiers. Singing 

* Salazar, Adolfo, “El latid, la vihuela y la guitarra,” Nuestra Misica, Mexico, D. F. 
Afio I (Nam. 4), (Septiembre 1946), 228-250. 
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old songs of his native land helped him pass the lonely hours. Some of 
the greatest masters of the instrument, and of Spanish music, lived about 
the same time as the author of Don Quixote. Although Cervantes does 
not mention many of them by name, with the exception of Juan del Encina, 
Vicente Espinel, and Salvador Luis, it is hard to believe, knowing that 
he was no stranger in the company of the leading personalities of his day 
in the fields of literature, art, and drama, that he did not meet many of 
the composers and performers. Cervantes either knew or heard of the 
major musical compositions and collections of the prominent vihuelists, 
such as Luis Milan’s Libro de vihuela de mano intitulado El Maestro 
(1555), Los seys libros del delphin de musica by Luis de Narvaez (Val- 
ladolid, 1538), Tres libros de misica en cifra para vihuela by Alonso de 
Mudarra (Seville, 1546), Enriquez de Valderrabano’s Silva de sirenas 
(Valladolid, 1547), Diego Pisador’s Libro de misica de vihuela (Sala- 
manca, 1552), the Orpenica Lyra by Miguel de Fuenllana (Seville, 1554), 
Esteban Daza’s El Parnaso (Valladolid, 1576), and lastly Duke Juan 
Carlos Amat’s Guitarra espaiola y vandola en dos maneras de guitarra 
castellana, y catalana de cinco érdenes (Barcelona, 1586). 

Cervantes was well acquainted with Vicente Espinel, who “in addition 
to being poet, novelist, soldier, vagabond, and priest was also a composer 
and a celebrated guitarist.”" The author of Don Quixote knew and ad- 
mired Espinel’s picaresque novel, Vida del Escudero Marcos de Obregon, 
whose pages are filled with illuminating information on musical life in 
Spain in the sixteenth century. Cervantes calls Espinel, in the Adjunta 
al Parnaso, “uno de los mas antiguos and verdaderos amigos que yo tengo.” 
And his estimation of his “dearest friend’s” achievements as a poet and 
musician was eloquently summed up by Calliope (La Galatea, Book VI): 

“Words I might speak of famous Espinel 
That pass beyond the wit of human kind, 
Concerning all the sciences that dwell, 
Nurtured by Phoebus’ breath, within his mind; 
But since my tongue the least part cannot tell 
Of the great things that in my soul I find, 


I say no more save that he doth aspire 
To heaven, whether he take his pen or lyre.’”” 


Although the harp was quite popular in Spain in the sixteenth century, 
as we learn from Juan Bermudo’, yet in the works of Cervantes we dis- 
cover that it was used mainly as an accompanying instrument by females, 

* Chase, Op. cit., 61. 

*Translated by H. Oelsner and A. B. Welford, Galatea (Vol. II of the Complete 
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and then only by those belonging to the nobility and aristocracy. One of 
his characters, Dorothea (Don Quixote, I, 28), tells us that learning to 
play the harp was an essential part of her education, and helped develop 
in her the proper graces and manners fitting her position in life—‘The 
time I had to spare from the care of the family I employed in the usual 
exercises of young women, sometimes making bone-lace, or at my needle, 
now and then reading some good book, or playing the harp, having ex- 
perienced that music was very proper to recreate the wearied mind.” 

Characters of high and special distinction also used the harp to ac- 
company their songs. Damon, a leader and exalted person in the galaxy 
of pastoral life, as well as Calliope, the muse of poetry, always used the 
harp. Cervantes gives a glowing description of Calliope’s spectacular ap- 
pearance at the tomb of Meliso—“out of a great and wondrous fire, so 
bright and shining that in an instant all the dark valley was in such bright- 
ness, as if the very sun had illumined it”—she then sings her long poem 
about some of the distinguished contemporary literary men of Spain to 
the accompaniment of a harp, which she played “with such sweetness, and 
with so great a charm.” And when Altisidora, the noble maiden, wishes 
further to entice and bewitch the gallant knight-errant with a plaintive 
serenade, she chooses the harp as a fitting accompaniment. She is urged on 
by her friend and accomplice, Emerencia—“Sing, my poor grieving crea- 
ture, sing and join the melting music of thy harp to the soft accents of 
thy voice.” When she finally consented to sing her amorous serenade to 
the great Knight of La Mancha, “she touched her harp so sweetly, that 
Don Quixote was ravished.” (II, 44) 

Cervantes could also, when necessary, speak of music and its instru- 
ments with a great deal of sly humor and sharp witticism. A wonderful 
opportunity for such delightful buffoonery occurs in “Rinconete y Cor- 
tadillo.” The incident is worth quoting: “Escalanta, whipping off her cork- 
soled clog, began to play upon it as if it had been a tambourine. Gananciosa, 


in her turn, caught up a broom, and scratching the rushes with her fingers, - 


drew forth a sound which, if not soft or sweet, yet agreed very well with 
the beating of the slipper. Monipodio then broke a plate, the two fragments 
of which he rattled together in such fashion as to make a very praise- 
worthy accompaniment to the slipper and the broom.” 

Rinconete and Cortadillo stood in much adimration of that new musical 
invention, for up to that time they had seen nothing like it. Maniferro 
perceived their amazement and said to them, “The broom awakens your 
admiration—and well it may be, since a more convenient kind of instru- 
ment was never invented in this world, nor one more readily formed or 
less costly. Upon my life, I heard a student the other day affirm, that 
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neither the man who fetched his wife out of hell—Negrofeo, Orgrofeo, or 
what was he called, nor that Marién who got upon a dolphin, and came 
out of the sea like a man riding on a hired mule,—nor even that other 
great musician who built a city with a hundred gates and as many posterns, 
—never a one of them invented an instrument half so easy of acquirement, 
so ready to the touch, so pleasing and simple as to its frets, keys, and 
chords, and so far from troublesome in the tuning and keeping in accord, 
and by all the saints, they swear that it was invented by a gallant of this 
very city, a perfect Hector in matters of music.” 


Singing and dancing have always been essential manifestations of 
Spanish character. Among few other peoples does one find such a wealth 
and variety of melody and rhythm, and such a rich admixture of Oriental 
and Western musical elements. So strong is the dance a vital expression 
among the Iberians, that Cervantes was led to say that “in Spain the 
newborn babe comes dancing forth from its mother’s womb.” On another 
occasion (in “El rufian viudo”) Cervantes summed up the Spanish genius 
for singing and dancing in these words: 


“CAntante por las plazas, por las calles; 
bailante en los teatros y en las casas 
has dado que hacer a los poetas 

mas que dié Troya al Mantuano Titiro.” 


In Cervantes’s works the most characteristic Spanish dances pass in 
array, from the aristocratic danzas to the popular bailes. The former were 
more stately and reserved but performed lightly and gracefully, with most 
of the action in the feet, while in the baile, there is a great deal of move- 
ment in the arms, legs, and in fact, the whole body is involved in lively 
and agitated action. In a work by Gonzalez de Salas, entitled Nueva idea 
de la tragedia antigua, published in 1633, the following distinction is made 
between the danza and the baile: “Danzas consist of grave and measured 
movements in which the arms are not used, only the feet; bailes admit of 
free movements of the arms and legs together.”*° These differences are 
brought out on many occasions by various characters in Cervantes’s works. 
Don Quixote affords two illuminating examples. Sancho, who is obviously 
a bit too old if not muscle-bound, speaks of the ease of the danza, and 
the difficulty of the baile. Also, when Dofia Rodriguez proudly extols her 
daughter’s talents, she says,—“she sings like a nightingale, dances (danza) 
like a fairy and trips (baila) like a wild buck.” (II, 48) The most im- 
portant bailes mentioned in Cervantes’s writing are the zarabanda, 


* Mentioned by Trend, J. B., A Picture of Modern Spain, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1921, 196. 
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seguidilla, chacona, zambapalo, and the villano. The most frequently danced 
are the first three. So much free and agitated bodily movement went into 
the dancing of the zarabanda that the Church fathers inveighed against 
such sinful and licentious excitation. Mariana in his Tratado contra los 
juegos publicos condemned such dancing, not only as being irreverent, but 
“so lascivious in the words, and so disgusting in the movements, that it 
makes all good people blush with shame.”" After many years of agita- 
tion the zarabanda was finally forbidden to be publicly performed by a 
royal edict in 1630. However, by this time the seguidillas and the chacona 
had gained in popular favor, and had become even more “lascivious” 
than the zarabanda, which had turned more stately and reserved. 

One very interesting fact that we gather not only from Mariana’s 
strictures but from the innumerable examples in Cervantes’s writings is 
that singing was an inseparable part of these dances. The seguidillas, 
which were originally coplas de la seguida, “couplets” following the prin- 
cipal “verses” of the song, had, in the sixteenth century, begun “to be 
used by themselves, with a lively tune and a new dance, which like all 
new dances, was described by old men as being full of licentious ges- 
tures.”"* Don Quixote presents two interesting incidents showing these 
two aspects of the seguidillas, which, it is worth noting, originated in the 
same province as the intrepid Knight, namely, La Mancha. Don Quixote 
and his Squire came upon a young lad, who was singing seguidillas to 
ease his journey. (II, 24) And to realize the kind of dance it became later 
one only has to listen to Countess Trifaldi’s description—‘“they produce 
a dancing of souls, tickling of fancies, emotion of spirits, and, in short, a 
pleasing distemper in the whole body, as if quicksilver shook it in every 
part.” (II, 38) A delightful performance of a seguidilla is described in 
“La Gitanilla”: when Preciosa first appeared in Madrid on the festival 
day of Santa Ana, she performed a dance participated in by eight gypsies, 
four ancianas and four muchachas, led by one gitano, who was a very fine 
dancer. This dance was sung, and the instrumental accompaniment was 
supplied by a timbrel and castafiets. Cervantes describes another interest- 
ing incident in which both the zarabanda and the seguidilla are sung and 
danced, the latter not as strenuously as is customary, but not because of 
governmental interdiction. We are informed that among the musical selec- 
tions Loaysa chose to thrill the women listeners behind the closed doors 
of the jealous husband’s dwelling (“El celoso extremefio”) were the 
zarabanda, which the author tells us was then new in Spain, and couplets 
of the seguidilla, to which all of them kept the rhythm with their feet and 


* Istel, E., in Die Musik, (1929), 21: 330. 
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bodies, but noiselessly and with extreme caution, lest they awaken the old 
man. 3 
The words of the seguidillas often dealt with very popular themes 
not infrequently with commonplace subjects. This is attested by those sung 
and performed by the underworld members that Cervantes gathers together 
in his “Rinconete y Cortadillo.” Before Gananciosa begins to sing her 
rather risqué seguidillas, she first blows her nose, “a sure sign,” says Cer- 
vantes, “that she means to sing.” Furthermore, so widespread have these 
dances become that even Berganza, the loquacious canine (in the “Coloquio 
de los perros”) boasts of his extraordinary ability in dancing a zarabanda 
and a chacona. 

The popularity and folk-character of the chacona in Cervantes’s Spain 
is nowhere better described than in the song the Asturian sings in “La 
ilustre fregona.” To quote freely some of the text: 


“Join in all you girls 

And all young men who just came in, 
For the dance of the chacona 

Is stormier than the sea... 


The chacona keeps everyone well, 
It brings happiness to all... 


He is bursting with laughter in his throat 
Who dances and who sings, 

Who looks at and who hears 

Clear music and the dance 

Let your feet dance like quicksilver 

Let your faces show friendship and love 
And with pleasure separate 

The little mules from their masters... 


The Chacona is part of a happy life.” 


Some other dances mentioned by Cervantes are the gallarda, the canario, 
a dance from the Canary Islands, the gambeta, and the zapateado, a shoe- 
jig, which Sancho boasts “he can slap away like any jer-falcon.” 

Cervantes also gives a vivid description of a sword-dance, the degollada, 
danced by the country-folk at Camacho’s wedding. (II, 20) Don Quixote 
remarks that “he was no stranger to such dances.” His observations of this 
dance are worth recording: “At several other parts of the spacious arbor 
entered a great number of dancers, and amongst the rest twenty-four young 
active country lads in their fine holland shirts, with their handkerchiefs 
wrought with several colors of fine silk, wound about their heads, each of 
them with a sword in hand. They danced a military dance, and skirmished 
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with one another, mixing and intermixing their naked swords, with won- 
derful flight and activity, without hurting each other in the least.” 


Many of these dances, as well as the vocal and instrumental forms 
discussed above, are mentioned or described by Cervantes in his entre- 
meses and comedias. Music played a very important part in the Spanish 
theater of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Cervantes did a great 
deal to enrich the musical content of his plays. At the same time he showed 
his indebtedness to Lope de Rueda, famed playwright, actor, and man- 
ager, whose primitive theatrical equipment, as well as his singing of 
romances, accompanying himself on the guitar, in a sort of prologue before 
the play opened, were significant contributions to the early Spanish 
theater. In the “Prdlogo al lector” in his Ocho comedias y ocho entre- 
meses, Cervantes pays homage to Pedro Navarro, whom he credited with 
having “sacd la musica, que antes se cantaba detras de la manta, al teatro 
publico.” Cervantes’s entremeses, which were really comical musical inter- 
ludes sandwiched in between the first two acts of a play, contained a 
string of humorous characters, with appropriate musical numbers, solo 
and ensemble. Trend gives a delightful description of this gallery of stock 
characters.** They were types rather than individuals, and came into every 
entremés saying much the same things and acting in much the same 
way—the mayor, the scrivener, and two policemen; the barber, playing 
the guitar and arranging everyone’s affairs like Figaro; the apothecary, the 
poor student, blind men, Frenchmen, gypsies, and mountaineers. And 
there was always a Portuguese—haughty, eloquent, bragging, a good 
musician and an irresistible lover; and the sacristan (who, of course, was 
really meant to be a priest although it was impossible to give him his real 
title): a favorite with all the ladies of the place, married and single, 
always merry, always joking, and sometimes (but not often) penitent. 
These plays usually ended in a concerted number, a villancico, sung by the 
musicos, giving the moral of the play. And often gay dances and the 
singing of romances were interspersed throughout the play. Cervantes uses 
the music not only to enrich dramatic situations but also, and thus much 
more significantly, as an aid in character-delineation. By the type of 
instrument or tune performed the character is more graphically portrayed. 
Speaking of Cervantes’s use of music in the theatre, one critic has summed 
it up well : “Music comes to his aid to provide illusion and atmosphere which 
the property box with its lack of material splendor cannot lend.’”* 





“One of the most extended and spectacular movements in the history of 


* Ibid., 195. 
* Livermore, Ann, in Music and Letters (1944), 25: 144. 
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civilization has been that to which we commonly refer as the Expansion of 
Europe. It was the process by which the European peoples, between the 
fifteenth century and the nineteenth, made themselves for the time being at 
least the heirs of the greater part of the surface of the earth. Ushered in by the 
discovery of America by Columbus, and by achievements of the Portuguese in 
the science of navigation, it saw the rise and fall of great colonial empires 
far distant from the centers in Europe, the expansion of maritime trade into 
a world commerce, and the extension of Christian missionary propaganda to 
the four corners of the world. The area occupied by European races or 
dominated by European culture came to comprise vastly more than the old 
mother continent itself; it embraced many continents: North America, South 
America, Australia, and the greater part of Africa. Thereafter wars in 
Europe and Asia were to be motivated largely by commercial and colonial 
rivalries and ambitions. For the first time in history the medium of the 
world’s commercial activity was the ‘Ocean Sea,’ which connects all lands of the 
earth; the Atlantic became a new and grander Mediterranean. 

“In this process Spain and Portugal played the most dramatic réle, and 
pointed the way for other nations to follow. Their connection with the New 
World began with the initial voyage of Columbus, and for a century they 
preempted virtually all of the western hemisphere as well as the seas eastward 
to China and the Philippines. Before the seventeenth century they were the 
great, in reality the only, colonial powers. Not until after 1600 did the English, 
Dutch, and French seriously challenge their supremacy. Portugal’s imperial 
greatness was to be displayed chiefly in the Orient; Spain reserved to herself 
the greater part of the two American continents. It was almost entirely under 
her auspices that the western Indies were first explored and conquered. Within 
three generations Spaniards discovered, subdued, and colonized the most ex- 
tensive territorial empire the world had ever seen, performed prodigies of valor 
and endurance, and created a civilized and sophisticated society in the midst 
of a virgin wilderness.”"—C. H. Harinc, The Spanish Empire in America, 
Oxford University Press, 1947, p. 3. 














LA CONDESA DE PARDO BAZAN Y EL NATURALISMO 


M. Gorpon Brown 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 


En septiembre de 1880 Emilio Zola public6 por primera vez en Francia 
una coleccién de cinco articulos aparecidos primitivamente en ruso, en una 
revista de San Petersburgo, E] Mensajero de Europa. Son articulos de 
combate, manifiestos de un nuevo credo artistico y literario destinado a 
suscitar polémicas y a asentar los principios de una nueva escuela literaria. 
En el primero de estos articulos, el titulado «La novela experimental,» 
el genio de Medan dice, entre otras cosas, lo siguiente: 


Le retour a la nature, l’évolution naturaliste qui emporte le siécle, pousse peu a 


peu toutes les manifestations de |’intelligence humaine dans une méme voie 
scientifique.* 


Y un poco mas tarde: 


Un méme déterminisme doit régir la pierre des chemins et le cerveau de 
P’homme.? 


He aqui, en brevisimo resumen, la doctrina naturalista. “La novela 
experimental” vid la luz tres afios después de la publicacién de L’Assom- 
moir, en una época en que el pensamiento francés, a pesar de las fulmi- 
nantes derrotas de la guerra francoalemana y la anarquia subsequente, 
era todavia considerado como el Arbitro de la cultura universal. 

En el invierno de 1882 a 1883 la joven condesa de Pardo Bazan escribié 
para La Epoca, de Madrid, una serie de articulos que suscit6 un ruidoso 
incidente de las letras espafiolas, en el cual intervinieron varios de los 
mayores escritores del pais, entre ellos Clarin, Alarcén y don Juan Valera. 
Si bien esta polémica carece hoy de la importancia que entonces tenia, 
constituye un interesante capitulo en la historia de las letras hispanas y 
pone de relieve el caracter animoso, algo sensacionalista, de la gran 
corufiesa, Ella, que en un principio habia querido simplemente introducir 
en Espafia la nueva doctrina literaria, explicandola y enmendandola, se 
encontré en cierta manera convertida en jefe y portaestandarte de una 
escuela naturalista espafiola, anti-determinista y catdlica. Los articulos de 
La Epoca, reunidos después en forma de libro bajo el titulo de La cuestion 
palpitante, vieron cuatro ediciones entre 1883 y 1891. Pasemos ahora a su 
examen rapido. 


*Zola, Emile, Le roman experimental. Paris: Bibliothéque-Charpentier, 1923, p. 1. 
* Ibid., p. 16. 
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—j Lastima de esos espafioles cuyo mundo acaba en la frontera o en la 
misma Puerta del Sol!—exclama Dofia Emilia. Los Pirineos y los mares 
no se han trazado para aislar a Espafia intelectualmente del resto del 
mundo y peor seria para la peninsula si tal llegase a suceder. Tras lamentar la 
desdefiosa indiferencia que muestra el ptblico espafiol por las cuestiones 
literarias y la cultura extranjera, la polemista entra en materia, declarando 
que la lucha que desgarra el seno de las letras hispanas constituye una 
anormalidad, puesto que ha logrado irritar la curiosidad de unos y vencer 
la apatia de otros. Los fendmenos de la lucha contra el naturalismo y el 
realismo se parecen a los de todas las disputas literarias durante el curso 
de las cuales una escuela nueva forcejea por imponer su doctrina. Ejemplo 
todavia reciente son los dramas de Echegaray, escritor que fué considerado 
atrevido y novador en su tiempo. Contra el naturalismo se cometen grandes 
injusticias: a fuerza de encarecer su groseria, de asustarse de su licencia 
y de juzgarlo someramente, el publico se queda en ayunas, sin conocer 
el verdadero caracter del movimiento. 

La pretensién de Zola de someter el pensamiento y las pasiones a las 
mismas leyes que determinan la caida de la piedra es, a los ojos de la 
Pardo Bazan, el capital vicio y error de la estética naturalista. El natura- 
lismo esta obligado a no respirar sino del lado de la materia y explica 
el drama de la vida humana por medio del instinto ciego. Para ella, la 
psicologia, aunque tiene sus leyes ineludibles, no posee la exactitud demos- 
trable que se encuentra en la fisica, verbigracia. Ya Delboeuf, autor de 
La psicologia comsiderada como ciencia natural, la habia convencido de 
que «lo psiquico es irreductible a lo fisico.» En el terreno cientifico le ha 
pasado a Zola lo que suele ocurrir a los cientificos de aficidn: que tomé las 
hipotesis por leyes y sobre un numero reducido de hechos erigié un sistema 
grandioso. 

El segundo error de la estética naturalista proviene de la misma fuente 
y es que sus partidarios anuncian el brillante porvenir de la novela 
experimental, llamada a corregir todas o casi todas las enfermedades 
sociales del siglo y a ilustrar al criminalista, al socidlogo y al gobernante. 
Contra este concepto utilitario de la novela nuestra autora protesta: el 
arte puede y debe apoyarse en las ciencias auxiliares, el escultor, por 
ejemplo, tiene que saber anatomia, el pintor las leyes de la perspectiva— 
pero de ahi a que la ciencia de los naturalistas pretenda enderezar y domi- 
nar las fuerzas artisticas del siglo, va mucho camino. Mas que por un 
naturalismo riguroso y cerrado aboga nuestra escritora por un realismo 
ancho y liberal. En este realismo tienen cabida lo natural y lo espiritual, el 
cuerpo y el alma, lo subjetivo del poeta mas intimamente lirico y lo objetivo 
del novelista menos sentimental. 

La cuestién palpitante, salvo en los primeros capitulos donde estan 
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tratadas las discrepancias de la autora con el determinismo de Zola, no 
contiene ninguna teoria ni filosofia literaria nueva. En su mayoria, los 


juicios enunciados son los aceptados por la critica autorizada de nuestros _ 


dias. Pero si cualquier francés, medianamente instruido, con aficiones 
literarias, sabia lo que nos dice dofia Emilia del naturalismo, de la historia 
de la novela en Francia, de Daudet o de los Goncourt, el caso ciertamente 
no era el mismo al sur del Pirineo donde a la época solo leian novelas 
naturalistas los bohemios literarios, los banqueros y otras personas de mal 
gusto. Todo esto no impidié que la condesa fuera considerada como paladin 
del nuevo movimiento y su introductora—no tanto practica como tedrica- 
mente—en Espajia. De nada le sirvieron su declarada independencia frente 
al naturalismo ni su catolicismo fervoroso. 

En la polémica tomaron parte, ademas de varios autores hoy considerados 
de menor importancia como J. Barcia Caballero y Juan B. Pastor Aicart, 
algunos literatos cuya sdlida reputacién ha sido consagrada por el tiempo: 
Juan Valera, Clarin, Menéndez y Pelayo. 

La mas amplia impugnacidn del naturalismo esta representada por el 
estudio de Valera que en las doscientas cincuenta paginas de sus Apuntes 
sobre el nuevo arte de escribir novelas lo juzga y lo condena. Don Juan 
se declara empedernido optimista y cristiano, pero abierto al mismo tiempo 
a todas las corrientes intelectuales y estéticas. Reconoce el soberano influjo 
de las letras francesas y la consiguiente dificultad que experimenta todo 
escritor que, fuera de Francia, intenta rebelarse contra la moda impuesta 
y triunfante. Y continua: 


2Para qué ocultarlo? Lo diré desde luego. La moda mas extravagante y 
absurda que, en mi sentir, se puede imaginar, es ésta del naturalismo. Me 
afligi, me consterné cuando vi que mujer de tan altas prendas como dofia 
Emilia Pardo se habia vuelto naturalista.® 


Los trozos de historia natural o de biologia positivista que son las 
novelas naturalistas repugnan al elegante clasico que es don Juan y él 
confiesa pasar un mal rato cada vez que lee una. Su rebelién esta fundada 
en una diferencia de gustos estéticos y en cierta fiereza e independencia 
proprias del espafiol, lo que él declara ser por los cuatro costados. En su 
opinién, los escritores franceses suelen ser mas poseurs y menos sinceros 
que los espafioles; de este exhibicionismo esta atacada la escuela natura- 
lista, ;Cuan ridicula es, pues, la actitud de un literato espafiol que imita 
candorosamente la actitud fingida de su modelo francés, poniéndose asi— 
para emplear la voz antes popular—a la cola de Zola. El naturalismo, 
momento fugaz de una moda siempre en evolucién, ya ha sido declarado 
anticuado por los vanguardistas de la nacién vecina. En cierto sentido 


* Valera, Juan, Apuntes sobre el nuevo arte de escribir novelas. Madrid: Prieto, 1934, 
p. 10. 
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los escrupulos de Valera se asemejan a las de la misma dofia Emilia. 

Clarin defiende el nuevo movimiento, sobre todo contra los ataques de 
enemigos mal y parcialmente informados, dos categorias que, por des- 
gracia, abundan. Para él, el naturalismo no es la imitacién de lo que repugna 
a los sentidos, ni la constante repeticién de descripciones de cosas feas y 
miserables. E] naturalismo no es solidario del positivismo, ni es necesaria- 
mente pesimista, como no es tampoco un conjunto de recetas para escribir 
novelas. El] naturalismo es un movimiento que tiende a ensalzar el valor 
real de las cosas y en él no entra nada por el mérito de la fealdad sino por 
el valor real que posea. Lejos de ser un cédigo de la novela, lo tinico que 
condena el naturalismo son las abstracciones quiméricas de esos idealistas 
que discurren del mito de la inspiracién y ponen su confianza en los 
arrebatos y desdrdenes Ilamados artisticos. Como condena a éstos, Clarin 
condenaria igualmente el celo de aquel novelista que proyectaba contar 
las estrellas y todas las arenas del mar, para escribir la obra mas perfecta 
del naturalismo.* 

Menéndez y Pelayo lamenta las aficiones naturalistas de su amiga y 
cree que se deben en gran parte a la natural susceptibilidad de la mujer a 
influencias ajenas. Se empefia en creer que sera imposible que por mucho 
tiempo la autora de la inspirada biografia de San Francisco de Asis siga 
haciendo la apologia de los tristes libros que disecan la senil corrupcién 
parisiense. Para él, lo natural y lo espontaneo en dofia Emilia son la poesia, 
el idealismo y la inspiraciOn cristiana, mientras que el naturalismo es lo artifi- 
cial y lo aprendido. La inteligencia catélica, enamorada de las culturas clasi- 
cas, del gran poligrafo se oponia con toda su fuerza al movimiento cientifico- 
determinista de Zola.® 

Es interesante ver la opinién que el autor de L’Assommoir y Germinal 
emitié sobre el naturalismo de su inteligente y entusiasta discipula. Después 
de encarecer la maestria de ejecucién en La cuestidn palpitante y de alabar 
su tono explicito y varonil, Zola dice: 


Confieso que el retrato que hace de mi la sefiora Pardo Bazan esta muy 
parecido, y el de Daudet, perfectamente. Tiene el libro capitulos de gran 
interés, y en general, es excelente guia para cuantos viajen por las regiones del 
naturalismo y no quieren perderse en sus encrucijadas y obscuras revueltas. 
Lo que no puedo ocultar es mi extrafieza de que la sefiora Pardo Bazan sea 
catélica ferviente, militante, y a la vez naturalista; y me lo explico sélo por lo 
que oigo decir de que el naturalismo de esa sefiora es puramente formal, 
artistico y literario.® 


* Alas, Leopoldo, Prélogo a la segunda edicién de La cuestién palpitante, reimpreso 
en la cuarta edicién. Madrid: Dubrull, 1891, pp. 30-32. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo, Marcelino, Prélogo a la segunda edicién del San Francisco de 
Asis, de Emilia Pardo Bazan. Paris: Garnier Hermanos, 1886, p. XV. 

* Entrevista de Zola con el Sr. D. Rodrigo Soriano, redactor de La Epoca, de Madrid. 
Reimpresa en la cuarta edicién de La cuestién palpitante, pp. 24-25. 
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En resumen: el naturalismo catélico de nuestra escritora dista bastante 
de identificarse con su precedente francés. Aun asi no encontrdé facil 
aceptacion entre los principales literatos espafioles que siguieron com- 
batiéndolo en libros, articulos y discursos. El ideal de dofia Emilia era mas 
bien de un naturalismo intermedio, transicional, entre el irrealismo ro- 
mantico y el verismo exigido por los tiempos nuevos y las corrientes 
extranjeras: un realismo saturado de olor a incienso, no adamado y con 
alfefliques, pero si delicadisimo y feminino. 

Entre sus novelas de la primera época, las que siguen mas de cerca los 
preceptos de la doctrina zolesca son: Un viaje de novios (1881), La 
tribuna (1883), Bucdlica (1884) y El cisne de Vilamorta (1885). Otras 
como La dama joven (1885), Los pazos de Ulloa (1886), La madre 
naturaleza (1887), Dofia Milagros (1894) y Memorias de un solterdn 
(1896), aunque a veces contienen paginas y refieren sucesos que por su 
atrevimiento y sordidez merecen el calificativo de naturalistas, poseen un 
tono general mas bien realista a la manera espafiola. Forman el lazo entre 
la primera y la segunda orientacién literaria de la condesa. De su ultima 
modalidad, la psicologica y mistica, no nos ocuparemos aqui. 

El entusiasmo transitorio que en la ideologia de dofia Emilia produjo el 
naturalismo a nadie debe de sorprender: su universal curiosidad y la 
flexibilidad de su entendimiento la llevaron a las investigaciones mas 
diversas. Periodista, conferenciante, novelista, traductora de obras fran- 
cesas, feminista: se mezcl6é en todas las actividades intelectuales de su 
tiempo y en muchas supo distinguirse y conquistar aplausos. Mas esta 
misma curiosidad la hacia entregarse de lleno a estudios y a lecturas 
comenzados poco menos que al azar y sustituirlos por otros cuando atin 
no se le habian revelado aquéllos sino muy superficialmente. En muchas 
ocasiones visit6 la vecina reptblica donde conocid a Victor Hugo y 
frecuenté los circulos artistico-literarios, especialmente el desvan de los 
Goncourt, de quienes fué amiga y sincera admiradora. Su interés por la 
literatura francesa la llevé no sdlo a imitar novelas de Hugo, de Daudet 
y de los Goncourt, sino también a escribir cuatro gruesos volumenes de 
estudios que en su conjunto abarcan la historia de las letras francesas 
de casi todo el siglo diecinueve. Aunque su entusiasmo por el naturalismo 
como doctrina literaria disminuy6 notablemente después de 1900, no asi 
su orientacién general hacia las culturas extranjeras que permanecié uno 
de los rasgos mas destacados de su larga vida de trabajo. 
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THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE—1947 


L. Lomas BARRETT 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


The following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses continues the lists 
begun in 1935 and published annually in Hispania since that year. Despite 
regular inquiries made of universities in Mexico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, 
no report for 1947 has been received from them, as has been the case for 
some years. One thesis from outside the United States came to the atten- 
tion of the compiler, but only by chance. Still, the total number here listed 
represents an increase of almost one-third over 1946, which is encouraging. 

A few titles are repeated from earlier years, usually because the thesis 
has been completed; some may appear for the first time even though the 
date shows considerable lapse of time since the thesis was written. It is 
always impossible to gather all the titles in any one year—some arrive too 
late for inclusion, or else represent degrees granted after the end of the 
year in question and must be held over—but every effort is made to list 
all items previously omitted for any reason. For other Doctors’ theses now 
in progress the earlier lists should be consulted.* 


COMPLETED PH.D. THESES 


Alfaro Alegria, Raul Fernando, “La poesia chilena: interpretacién critica de 
su desarrollo.” University of California, 1947. Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 
Adviser. 

Cobb, Herbert Logan, “The Life and Works of Juan de Dios Peza.” University 
of Missouri, 1947. Elliott B. Scherr, Adviser. 

Hejtmanek, Lillian, “The Syntax of the Exclamation in Colloquial Mexican.” 
University of Illinois, 1947. Henry R. Kahane, Adviser. 

Hole, Myra Cadwalader, Bartolomé Mitre: A Poet in Action. New York, The 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1947. 206 pp. 

Meyer, Sister Mary Edgar, “The Sources of Hojeda’s La Cristiada.” Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1947. Irving A. Leonard, Adviser. 

Udick, Bernice, “Manuel José Othén, Nature Poet of Mexico.” University of 
Colorado, 1945. Ralph E. Warner, Adviser. 

Urist, Harold E., “Some Aspects of the Yanqui in the Literature of Hispanic 
America.” University of California, 1947. Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Adviser. 


*Sturgis E. Leavitt, “Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” HispaAntaA, XVIII, 169-182; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., XVIII, 
456-458; “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Language and Literature,” ibid., 
XX, 174-176; XXI, 111-112; XXII, 115-116; XXIII, 92-94; XXIV, 197-201; XXV, 
204-208; XXVI, 180-183; XXVII, 163-166; L. L. Barrett, idem, ibid., XXVIII, 210- 
211; XXIX, 220-221; XXX, 200-202. 
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COMPLETED M.A. THESES 


Archbold, Juliana E., “The Costumbrista Sketch in Colombia.” Duke Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

Bates, Susie May, “El Ilanero.” Baylor University, 1946. 

Beléndez, Haydée, “Luis Llorens Torres.” Columbia University, 1947. 

Bettan, Beverly, “Temas sociales de la novela revolucionaria mexicana.” 
Universidad Nacional Auténoma de México, 1946, 

Chin, Francis, “The Social Question in the Works of Joaquin Edwards Bello.” 
University of Washington, 1947. 

Denton, Ana Grace, “José Enrique Rodé (1872-1917): A Study of Spain in 
His Works.” Columbia University, 1947. 

Duge, Edna, “José Vasconcelos: A Study of His Attitude toward the United 
States.” Columbia University, 1947. 

Durzo, Lucile Eleanor, “Ricardo Palma’s Treatment of the Viceroys.” Uni- 
versity of Arizona, 1947. 

Dworkin, Barbara, “Joaquin Edwards Bello: Chilean Novelist.” Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. 

Erickson, Marcia, “Mariano Azuela, Novelist of the Mexican Revolution.” 
North Texas State College, 1946. 

Fleming, Julia Wilson, “Customs and Manners in the Cuban Novel Cecilia 
Valdés.” Emory University, 1947. 

Ford, Zillah. “The Pronunciation of Spanish Names in the Southwestern 
United States.” University of Oklahoma, 1947. 

Garcia, Eglantina Rosalinda, “Relaciones panamericanas como se reflejan en 
ciertas obras literarias latino-americanas.” Texas State College for 
Women, 1946. 

Hicks, Julia Elizabeth, “The Social Ideology in the Novels of Carlos Loveira.” 
University of Tennessee, 1947. 

Kaplan, Rose, “Carlos Reyles (1868-1938) : A Study of the Rural Elements in 
His Novels.” Columbia University, 1947. 

Kass, Sarabel, “A Study of José Rivera’s La Vordgine.” Emory University, 
1947. 

Luenow, Jr., Paul, “Alfonso Reyes, Mexican Humanist.” University of Wash- 
ington, 1947. : 

Mathieu, Maria Teresa, “Women as Presented by Some Venezuelan Modern 
Writers.” The George Washington University, 1947. 

Mullins, William, “Sarmiento in the American Magazines.” New York Uni- 
versity, 1947, 

Niles, Carl Edgar, “A Translation of José Rubén Romero’s Mi caballo, mi 
perro y mi rifle, and a Study of His Life, Works and Philosophy.” Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1947, 

Ollila, Hilma, “The Mexican Theatre of the Twentieth Century.” Columbia 
University, 1947. 

Ortiz, Carmelita Louise, “English Influence on the Spanish of Tampa.” Uni- 
versity of Florida, 1947. 

Peterson, Johnnie, “James Fenimore Cooper and Domingo Faustino Sar- 
miento.” University of Georgia, 1947. 
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Pierce, Elizabeth A., “Los de abajo as a Study in Mexican Spanish.” Florida 
State College for Women, 1947. 

Poindexter, Betty Jane, “La novela indianista contempordnea a través de sus 
principales intérpretes.” University of Oregon, 1947. 

Portes, Enrique, “Literatura radial en Hispanoamérica.” Columbia University, 
1947. : 

Portes, Grace Marie, “Gabriela Mistral: A Study of Motherhood in Her Prose 
and Poetry.” Columbia University, 1947. 

Richter, Louis Earl, “The Influence of Lamartine on the Lyric Poetry of 
Gémez de Avellaneda.” University of Oregon, 1947. 

Schade, George Dewey, “Pessimism in the Poetry of José Asuncién Silva.” 
University of Oregon, 1947. 

Skokan, Olga E., “Emerson and Marti.” University of Washington, 1947. 

Smith, Mary Belle, “César Vallejo (1893?-1938).” Columbia University, 1947. 

Speranza, Ernest V., “Don Andrés Bello, Philologist (1781-1865).” Columbia 
University, 1947. 

Thompson, Lucile, “Mariano Azuela and the Mexican Revolution.” University 
of Washington, 1947. 

Trimble, Mary Margaret, “The Element of Nature in the Poetry of José Maria 
Heredia.” The George Washington University, 1947. 

Walker, Thomas F., “The Historicity of the Chroniclers on the Conquest of 
Mexico.” Baylor University, 1946. 

Williams, Frances Elnora, “An Edition of José Manuel Marroquin’s El Moro.” 
University of Tennessee, 1947. 


PH.D. THESES IN PREPARATION 


Allison, Mary Clara, “Costa Rican Literature and Culture.” University of 
Washington. G. W. Umphrey, Adviser. , 

Conant, Virginia L., “The Life and Works of Eugenio de Salazar (1530?- 
1603?).” University of Michigan. Irving A. Leonard, Adviser. 

Corbett, Evelyn Doris, “La influencia de la tierra sobre la novels contem- 
poranea de la regién rioplatense.” University of Minnesota. Emilio Le- 
Fort and Walter T. Pattison, Advisers. 

Duffey, Frank, “Cuadros de costumbres in Colombia.” University of North 
Carolina. Sturgis E. Leavitt, Adviser. 

Fein, John Morton, “The Poetry of Eugenio de Castro, with Special Reference 
to its Influence on Modernism in Spain and Latin America.” Harvard 
University. William Berrien, Adviser. 

Gonzalez, Louis, “Walt Whitman in Hispanic Literature.” Columbia Univer- 
sity. Federico de Onis, Adviser. 

Hower, Alfred, “London in the Development of Luso-Brazilian Liberalism.” 
Harvard University. William Berrien, Adviser. 

Johnson, Jr., Ernest Alfred, “Pérez Bonalde in Exile.” Harvard University. 
Guillermo Rivera, Adviser. 

Keller, Jean B., “Indoamericanism in Colombian Literature.” University of 
Washington. Carlos Garcia-Prada, Adviser. 
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Kolb, Glen L., “A Critical Consideration of Satirical Poetry in the Spanish 


American Colonial Period.” University of Michigan. Irving A. Leonard, 
Adviser. 

Maxwell, Henry J., “The Sociological Novels of José Lins do Rego.” Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Lloyd Kasten, Adviser. 

McWilliams, Ralph D., “The Adverb in Colloquial Mexican.” University of 
Illinois. Henry R. Kahane, Adviser. 

Murphy, Spencer L., “Suffixes in Colloquial Mexican.” University of Illinois. 
Henry R. Kahane, Adviser. 

Onis, José M. de, “The United States as Seen by Spanish American Writers.” 
Columbia University. Andrés Iduarte, Adviser. 

Orozco Floripe, Rodolfo, “Novelistic Materials and Techniques in the Work 
of Horacio Quiroga.” University of Wisconsin. Eduardo Neale-Silva, 
Adviser. 

Pasquariello, Anthony M., “A Study of the Entremés and the Sainete in the 
Colonial Hispanic Theatre, with a Consideration of the Social Customs 
Revealed in Them.” University of Michigan. Irving A. Leonard, Adviser. 

Percas, Helena, “Women Poets of Argentina.” Columbia University. Federico 
de Onis, Adviser. 

Raney, E. Marvin, “Jorge Amado, a Critique.” University of Wisconsin. 
Lloyd Kasten, Adviser. (Subject changed.) 

Ringo, Elbert W., “Word-Order in Colloquial Mexican.” University of Illinois. 
Henry R. Kahane, Adviser. 

Rojas, Carlos A., “Diaz Mirén: Profeta del Pueblo y Poeta de lo Sublime.” 
University of Washington. Carlos Garcia-Prada, Adviser. (Title changed.) 

Slutzkin, Herman V., “The Immigrant as a Theme in Brazilian Literature.” 
Columbia University. Frederico de Onis, Adviser. 

Tirado, Moisés, “Hostos, educador.” Columbia University. Andrés Iduarte, 
Adviser. 

Trakas, Pedro N., “The Life and Works of Alfonso Hernandez Cata.” Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Sturgis E. Leavitt, Adviser. 

Tudisco, Anthony, “America in Eighteenth-Century Spanish Literature.” Co- 
lumbia University. Angel del Rio, Adviser. 

Waldorf, Paul. “The Contemporary Mexican Short Story.” Northwestern 
University. Harvey L. Johnson, Adviser. 

Winn, Conchita Hassell, “The Tradicién as a Literary Genre in Spanish 
American Literature.” Columbia University. Federico de Onis, Adviser. 

Woodbridge, Jr., Benjamin M., “The Art of Machado de Assis: Its Genesis 
and Development.” Harvard University. William Berrien, Adviser. 

Woodford, Archer, “An Edition of Cueto y Mena’s Discurso del amor y la 
muerte y Coloquio a la assumpcién de Maria Sefiora Nuestra, etc., (1662), 
with Critical Commentary and Notes.” Northwestern University. Harvey 
L. Johnson, Adviser. 





It is hard to conceive that a truly literate person can be illiterate in all 
languages and literatures save his own.—Watpo G. LeLanp, Director Emeri- 
tus, American Council of Learned Societies 
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A FREQUENCY STUDY OF THE THIRD PERSON 
OBJECT PRONOUNS IN THE DON QUIJOTE* 


Juanita L, DEMMER AND Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


A detailed count of all the third person object pronouns (9082) in the 
Don Quijote’ gives proof to the reports of Cotarelo y Mori? and Cuervo* 
that Cervantes was very much a /eista.* He used le (4900 total) for most 
of the occurrences of masculine personal (3783), both direct (1511) and 
indirect (2272). Most of the rest serve for masculine things direct (504) 
and feminine indirect (495). He used Jo (1204) mostly for a neuter 
(1090) function. The few others (114) are used primarily for masculine 
things (96), leaving only 18 for the masculine personal function. That is, 
98.8 per cent of his masculine singular direct personal objects are expressed 
by le. 

The accompanying charts offer in detail the exact counts for the direct 
(“accusative”) and the indirect (“dative”) object pronouns, with each of 
them subdivided in detail. The percentages given in each of the four 
columns are based on the total number of pronouns, accusative or dative, 
which were counted for each of three subdivisions of the Don Quijote, as 
well as the whole novel. These subdivisions were made to assist those 
interested in seeking possible light on the subconscious pronoun usage of 
the author at different periods in his writing of the book. 


* A condensation of an M. A. thesis by the same title. 

* Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. 
Madrid: Biblioteca Perla edition, Editorial “Saturnino Calleja” S. A. 

*Cotarelo y Mori, Emilio, Sobre el “le” y el “la”. Madrid: Imprenta de Antonio 
Marzo, 1910. p. 151. He says: “Cierto que faltan en esta lista [list of authors who 
generally used Jo] los dos grandes nombres de Cervantes y Lope, que, como castellanos, 
preferian el le; pero no dejaron ellos mismos de usar el otro pronombre en muchas 
ocasiones, y esto puede decirse de otros casi tan famosos.” 

* Romania, Paris: Publié Par Paul Meyer et Gaston Paris, Librairie Emile Bouillon, 
Editeur, 1895. v. 24, p. 101. Cuervo, on the basis of a count of parts of the Novelas 
of Cervantes, found that Cervantes used Jo only twice, whereas he used /e 101 times, 
each as an accusative. 

‘Ibid. In “Los casos encliticos y procliticos del pronombre de tercera persona en 
castellano”, page 95, Cuervo states: “. . . Jo masculino y neutro, Ja, los, las son etimolé- 
gicamente acusativos; y le, les, dativos; no obstante, desde temprano comenzaron a 
confundirse los casos, usandose primero /e por lo, luego les por los, y finalmente Ja, las 
y lo, los por le, les.” These findings are based on a study of parts of many works. 
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NUMERICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE FREQUENCY 


HISPANIA 


CHART A 


OF THE ACCUSATIVE USAGE 


le—Masculine persons 
le—Masculine things 
le—Feminine persons 
le—Neuters 
lo—Masculine persons 
lo—Masculine things 
lo—Neuter 
la—Feminine persons 
la—Feminine things 
les—Masculine persons 
les—Masculine things 
les—Feminine persons 
los—Masculine persons 
los—Masculine things 
las—Feminine persons 
las—Feminine things 


Part I Part II, 
Ch. 1-58 
No. % No. & 
806 27.37 544 24.15 
226 7.67 250 11.10 
10 +34 6 27 
1 03 
14 ~=48 4 418 
63 2.14 24 1.07 
568 19.29 423 18.77 
306 10.39 219 9.72 
464 15.76 321 14.25 
ae Rr 15 67 
3. =.10 2 09 
1 03 
127. 4.31 99 4.39 
138 468 151 6.70 
13.4 22 ~=«édSB 
180 6.11 172 7.63 
CHART B 


Part II, 


No. 


161 
28 


=SRSeo 


Ch. 59-74 


Jo 
30.21 
5.25 





Total Don 
Quijote 


No. 


1511 
504 


NUMERICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE FREQUENCY 


le—Masculine persons 
le—Masculine things 
le—Feminine persons 
le—Feminine things 
la—Feminine persons 
la—Feminine things 
les—Masculine persons 
les—Masculine things 
les—Feminine persons 
les—Feminine things 
los—Masculine persons 


Race hatred is the cheapest and basest of all national passions, and it is the 
nature of hatred, as it is the nature of love, to change us into the likeness 
of that which we contemplate. We grow nobly like what we adore, and ignobly 


like what we hate.—‘“‘A E” (George W. Russell), quoted in Bulletin of High 
Points. 


OF THE DATIVE USAGE 


Part I Part II, 

Ch. 1-58 

No. % No. % 
1216 67.26 775 67.92 
45 2.49 46 4.03 
271 14.99 134 11.74 
32. 1.77 18 1.58 
18 1.00 23 «2.02 
1 06 3 26 
194 10.73 123 10.78 
9 50 6 53 
18 1.00 9 79 
4 22 3 .26 
1 09 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON PORTUGUESE 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
(1945-1947) 


GERALD M. Moser 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Portuguese literature has always included much noteworthy historical, 
polemic, or critical writing, aside from its better known masterpieces of 
lyric poetry or of fiction in the form of epics and novels. Suffice it to recall 
that both the imaginative and the reflective side were closely allied in the 
works of Portugal’s greatest writers, Camdes, Francisco Manuel de Melo, 
Antero do Quental, and Esa de Queiroz. 

In recent years reflective literature has continued to grow in Portugal in 
the direction of scientific research and critical evaluation to such an extent 
that a special survey is justified. A survey thus limited might give the 
erroneous impression that creative writing has ceased to be produced. Proof 
to the contrary will be found in a concise but indicative panorama of new 
Portuguese poetry and prose to be published by this writer in the Modern 
Language Journal. 

On the following pages an attempt will be made to give an idea of the 
variety and interest of recent publications on philology, the history of 
literature, and related fields, ranging from annotated re-editions to theses 
on particular authors, and from general reference works to dissertations 
on spelling. Without neglecting publications that have appeared in Brazil 
and other countries, such as our own, the bulk of the survey consists of 
information on books printed in Portugal, most of which could be obtained 
only thanks to the generous help extended by colleagues in Portugal.* 


1. Philology 


More water was poured on the mills of those who quipped that there 
were three systems of spelling in Brazil: the old system characterized, 
among other peculiarities, by doubled consonants, the simplified system im- 
posed by law, and the personal system of each individual Brazilian. For 
on December 8, 1945, Brazil and Portugal decreed another orthographic 
reform designed to safeguard the unity of the Portuguese language through- 
out the world. Official vocabularies and lists of rules appeared in due course. 





* Special thanks are due Dr. Hernani Cidade, Dr. Jacinto do Prado Coelho, and 


the Livraria Portugal of Lisbon, as well as Dr. M. de Paiva Boléo and Dr. A. Gon- 
calves Rodrigues of Coimbra. 
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Literally dozens of Portuguese grammarians went to work writing the 
tomes of explanations needed to master one of the most complicated of 
all spelling systems, not barring phonetic alphabets. It has to be admitted, 
however, that the new spelling reduces the number of written accents. In 
general, Portuguese philologists approved the reform. The Revista de Por- 
tugal defended it as “the greatest victory of the last fifty years for the 
prestige and diffusion of the Portuguese language in the world” (vol. 11, 
no. 54, 160). Most Brazilian grammarians seemed to feel like Alvaro 
Armando, the witty rhymester of the Correio de Manhd of Rio de Janeiro, 
when he remarked: 

Por isso, se As vézes cismo 

Em nosso analfabetismo, 

Minha “pena” se conforma. 

Tem razio o analfabeto 


Que espera, em casa, bem quieto, 
Pela ultima reforma! 


(So if at times I'd thought with shame 
Of folks here who can’t write their name, 
My pain and pen are now at rest. 
The man who can’t write knows what’s best 
When at his home he calmly attends 
The last and final spelling amends. ) 


Leaving out expressions of nationalistic indignation appearing under 
captions such as “Orthographic Threats” and “Orthographic Tragedy” 
(Correio de Manhd, January 11, 1948), two legitimate complaints were 
made by Brazilians over and over again. One was about the reintroduction 
of silent consonants, which were generally left out in Brazil (e.g., agado for 
accao). The other was that spelling had been tampered with in Brazil for 
the sixth time since 1930. A brief and clear exposition of the strong and 
weak points of the reform written by S. Lindstrand appeared in Rebelo 
Gongalves, Tratado de Ortografia da Lingua Portuguesa, by all standards 
the most authoritative and detailed treatise on the spelling of Portuguese. 
This voluminous work consists of two parts, the first taking up systemati- 
cally the various points of spelling, written accents and signs, capitalization, 
spelling of proper names, syllable-division, and punctuation. Abundant 
examples drawn from Portuguese literature and extensive indices facilitate 
perusal. The second part supplements the first with documents concerning 
the labors of the Commission which worked out the new agreement, 
including the decree establishing the reformed spelling. Professor Rebelo 
Gongalves, the author of the Treatise, served on the Commission as the 
Portuguese expert on philology. One of the Brazilian members, Ribeiro 
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Couto, contributed an important preface to the Treatise, in which national- 
istic tendencies to differentiate Brazilian Portuguese from European Por- 
tuguese are summarized and the unity of the language is defended. 

In the field of phonetics, Armando de Lacerda in Portugal and his col- 
league Francis M. Rogers in this country issued new monographs about 
tonic vowels, intonation, and the dialectal peculiarities of the Azores. Vin- 
cenzo Spinelli, an Italian author now living in Portugal, published a study 
of Portuguese speech melody. 

The nineteenth fascicule of Caldas Aulete’s dictionary appeared in 1947. 
The previous year Augusto Moreno Cardoso, Jr. and José Pedro Machado 
began publishing a word-list according to the new rules of spelling. Maria 
de Lino Netto wrote a monograph on the language of certain Portuguese 
fishermen and peasants. 

The late David Lopes, an authority on Arabic, published Old Portuguese 
texts in Arabic writing. Some scientists collected old inscriptions, and 
Alfredo Pimenta edited and studied a Portuguese thirteenth-century version 
of the Fuero Real of King Alphonse the Wise. 

Research seems to be on the increase, thanks to the scholars gathered 
around the Revista de Portugal of Lisbon and the new Revista Portuguesa 
de Filologia of Coimbra. But it will take time to fill the gaps left by the 
deaths of Leite de Vasconcelos and David Lopes. The lecture outlines of 
the late Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos appeared in print, José Joaquim 
Nunes’s historical grammar was re-edited, M. Rodrigues Lapa wrote a 
textbook on Portuguese style, and Manuel de Paiva Boléo published an 
outline of Portuguese philology with suggestions and bibliographies which 
are of great value to the university teacher and his advanced students. 
Besides these, many lesser studies appeared, such as one by Paiva Boléo on 
the Azorean immigrants in Brazil and one by A. Pimenta about medieval 
problems. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Vocabuldério ortografico resumido da lingua portuguesa, Lisbon, 1947. 

Rebelo Gongalves, F., Tratado de ortografia da lingua portuguesa, Coimbra, 
1947, xxxix, 543, 169 pp. 

Lacerda, Armando de, and Canellada, Maria Josefa, Comportamientos tonales 
vocdlicos en espaiiol y portugués, Madrid, 1945. (Supplement 32 of Revista 
de Filologia Espaiola.) 

Lacerda, Armando de, Caracteristicas da entoagdo portuguesa, vol. 2, Coimbra, 
1947. (Reprint from Biblos, vols. 19-21.) 

Rogers, Francis M., Insular Portuguese Pronunciation, Porto Santo and East- 
ern Azores. (Hispanic Review, vol. 16.) 

Spinelli, Vincenzo, A lingua portuguesa nos seus aspectos melddico e ritmico, 
Lisbon, 1946. 

Caldas Aulete, Diciondrio contempordneo da lingua portuguesa, fasc. 19, 3d., 
augm. ed., Lisbon, 1947. (“Excellent”—Revista de Portugal.) 
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Moreno Cardoso Jr., Augusto, and Machado, José Pedro, Grande vocabulério 
ortografico luso-brasileiro, Lisbon, 1946. 

Lino Netto, Maria de, A linguagem dos pescadores e lavradores do concelho 
de Vila do Conde, Coimbra, 1947. 

Lopes, David, ed., Textos em aljamia portuguesa, Lisbon, 1945(?). 

Mattos, Armando de, Algumas inscrigées medievais do Douro-Litoral, Oporto, 
1947. 

Pimenta, Alfredo, ed., Fuero real de Afonso X, o Sdbio, Versio portuguesa do 
século XIII, Lisbon, 1946. (“Of importance to philologists, historians, and 
jurists”—A. Gongalves Rodrigues. ) 

Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Carolina, Ligées de filologia portuguesa, segundo as 
preleccées, feitas aos cursos de 1911/12 e 1912/13, Seguidas das ligées 
praticas de portugués arcdico, Lisbon, 1946. (Reprint from Revista de Por- 
tugal.) 

Nunes, José Joaquim, Compéndio de gramédtica histérica portuguesa, Fonética e 
morfologia, 3d ed., Lisbon, 1945. 

Rodrigues Lapa, M., Estilistica da lingua portuguesa, Lisbon, 1945. (“of rare 
quality ... R.L. looks at language as a marvelous keyboard of expression.” — 
Prado Coelho.) 

Paiva Boléo, Manuel de, Introdugdo ao estudo da filologia portuguesa, Lisbon, 
1946. (Reprint from Revista de Portugal.) Important additions and sugges- 
tions will be found in L. F. Lindley Cintra’s review in Revista da Faculdade 
de Letras de Lisboa, vol. 12 (1946), 150-151, and particularly in Francis M. 
Rogers’ review in Hispania, vol. 29, no. 4 (November, 1946), 613-627. 

Paiva Boléo, Manuel de, Filologia e histéria, A emigragdo agoriana para o 
Brasil, Com documentos inéditos, Coimbra, 1945. (Reprint from Biblos, 
vol. 20.) 

Pimenta, Alfredo, Idade-Média, Problemas e solugdes, Lisbon, 1946. 

Figueiredo, Candido de, Combates sem sangue em favor da lingua portuguesa, 
Lisbon, 1946. 

Machado, José Pedro, Estudo preliminar da “Origem da Lingua portuguesa” 
de Duarte Nunes de Ledo, Lisbon, 1945, 146 pp. (“The only monograph on a 
Portuguese grammarian so far.”—M.de Paiva Boléo.) 

Piel, Joseph P., A flexdo verbal do portugués, Estudo de morfologia histérica, 
Coimbra, 1945. (Reprint from Biblos, vol. 20. “Of a perhaps excessively 
simplifying tendency.”—Prado Coelho.) 

Pires de Lima, Augusto César, Estudos etnogréficos, filolégicos e histéricos, 
Oporto, 1947, 

2. Poetry 
The deaths of Eugénio de Castro (in 1944) and Afonso Lopes Vieira 

(in 1946) deprived Portugal of two great, representative poets. Castro’s 

memory was kept alive by several publications, among them a useful 

bibliography of his numerous works by a fellow-teacher at the University 
of Coimbra. Lopes Vieira was honored with a memorial volume, as is the 
custom in Portugal when a much-beloved writer dies. 

The already enormous literature about Camées and his works continued 
to grow. In 1945, Manuel Rodrigues Lapa, an authority on the origins of 
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Portuguese poetry, published a second, corrected and augmented edition of 
his handy little school anthology of CamGes’s lyric poetry. In 1946, Hernani 
Cidade, of the University of Lisbon, began to edit a popularly priced, 
annotated edition of Camdes’s complete works in five volumes, That same 
year J. D. M. Ford edited anew the epic of the Lusiadas, adding to it a 
terse preface and sparse but invaluable notes, the fruit of his long teaching 
career at Harvard. Studies on CamGes were written by many, among them 
the Brazilian historian and academician Pedro Calmon and Aquilino 
Ribeiro, the Portuguese novelist. The problem of the first edition of the 
Lusiadas is the subject of perhaps the most interesting of these studies from 
a historian’s point of view. 

The towering figure of Camdes did not monopolize attention, however. 
The ancient collections of the Cancioneiros also continue to attract students. 
Thus, Marques Braga edited the Cancioneiro da Ajuda, and in the footnotes 
he added modern versions of the ancient lyrics. His edition of the complete 
works of the sixteenth-century classic Diogo Bernardes appeared in the 
same collection, published by Sa da Costa in Lisbon. A new, annotated 
edition of the Cancioneiro da Biblioteca Nacional, also known as Colocci- 
Brancuti, was planned by Elza Paxeco Machado and José Pedro Machado. 
It is to consist of eight volumes and will contain photostatic reproductions 
of the codex. Preceding publication, the contents of the first volume have 
already appeared in the Revista de Portugal. 

Tajada Spinola studied political satire of the fifteenth century. Pierre Le 
Gentil, the son of Georges Le Gentil, retired director of the Jmstitut 
Portugais at the Sorbonne, and a teacher at the University of Rennes, 
France, wrote a thesis in which he examines the themes, genres, and forms 
of lyric poetry in Spain and Portugal at the end of the Middle Ages. 
Within a wider framework, Hernani Cidade traced the changes of Por- 
tuguese and Brazilian poetics as they reflect the evolution of ideas in both 
countries. In order to detect the “initial impulse, the direction of the 
creative effort and the possibilities of creation” (Introduction, 5), much 
space is devoted to theorizers such as Anténio Ferreira, D. Francisco 
Manuel de Melo, Correia Garcao, Herculano, Antero do Quental, Fernando 
Pessoa, José Régio, Casais Monteiro, and the Brazilians Mario de Andrade 
and Manuel Bandeira. Their ideas are furthermore seen not in isolation 
but in the context of European civilization. S. Lindstrand discussed Por- 
tuguese metrification. José Régio, a poet himself, traced the history of 
modern Portuguese poetry, while Cabral do Nascimento illustrated its 
trends with an anthology. Another useful anthology, of realist and Par- 
nassian poetry, was contributed by Oscar Lopes. A third provides a cross- 
section of religious poetry from early times to the present. 
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Less attention was paid to pre-Romanticists and Romanticists than in 
preceding years. 

One of the later nineteenth-century poets, Antero do Quental, continues 
to attract philosophers. Joaquim de Carvalho analyzed his concept of an 
unconscious God; Saboia de Medeiros, a Brazilian, studied Antero’s tech- 
nique and inspiration in the sonnets. Guerra Junqueiro’s fiery, iconoclastic 
poems were critically analyzed by Amorim de Carvalho. The work of 
Leonardo Coimbra, another poet-philosopher, was the subject of a book by 
José Marinho. 

Considerable attention was paid to several quasi-contemporary poets. 
Vieira de Lemos examined the life and work of nostalgic Antonio Nobre. 
Fernando Pessoa’s complete works were reissued, his correspondence made 
public, and an anthology, edited by Casais Monteiro, was published. Further- 
more, Jacinto do Prado Coelho began to prepare a thesis on the problem 
of expression in this poet, who hid behind several pseudonyms. Mario de 
Sa-Carneiro, a “stream of consciousness” poet, was also re-edited. A sur- 
prising and perhaps revealing number of publications concerned Florbela 
Espanca, known also as “Soror Saiidade,” a poetess who sought to express 
unfulfilled yearnings. 
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(On the problem of the first edition of Os Lusiadas.) 

Coutinho, Bernardo Xavier, Camées e as artes pldsticas, Subsidios para a 
iconografia camoneana, vol. 1, Oporto, 1946. (Profusely ilustrated with re- 
productions of old editions of Os Lusiadas in various languages. ) 


Frade Correia, Joao, Dinamene, Ou o drama psicolégico de Camées, Castelo 
Branco, 1946. 
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Ribeiro, Aquilino, Camées e o frade da Ilha dos Amores, Lisbon, (1946). (Pam- 
phlet. ) 

Burguete, Adriano, Camdes e Constdncia, 2 vols., Lisbon, 1947. 

Marques Braga, ed., Cancioneiro da Ajuda, 2 vols., Coll. Classicos Sa da Costa, 
1945 (Vol. 1 reviewed by A. F. G. Bell in Books Abroad, v. 21 (1947), no. 1, 
104-105.) 

Marques Braga, ed., Diogo Bernardes, Obras completas, 3 vols., Coll. Classicos 
Sa da Costa, Lisbon, 1944-1946. 

Tajada Spinola, Francisco Elias de, A sdtira politica em Portugal durante o 
século XV, Coll. Cultura Politica, 10, Lisbon, 1945. 

Le Gentil, Pierre, La poésie lyrique espagnole et portugaise 4 la fin du moyen- 
dge, Paris, 1947. (“Thése de doctorat és lettres,” not yet published in book 
form. Reviewed by R. Ricard, the new director of the /nstitut Portugais, 
Paris, in Bulletin Hispanique, vol. 49, no. 2 (1947), 239-240. His review con- 
tains the table of contents of the thesis.) 

Cidade, Hernani, O conceito de poesia como expressdo da cultura, Sua evolugaéo 
através das literaturas portuguesa e brasileira, Col. Studium, 51, Coimbra, 
1945. 

Lindstrand, Styrbjérn, O ritmo no verso portugués, Sobre trés critérios nado 
correctos dos trabalhos de metrificagéo, Lisbon, 1946. 

Régio, José, Pequena histéria da moderna poesia portuguesa, Coll. Cadernos 
Inquérito, Lisbon. (“Very good.”—Prado Coelho.) 

Cabral do Nascimento, ed., Liricas portuguesas, Segunda série, Coll. Antologias 
Universais, Lisbon, 1946(?), 370 pp. (Poetry of the last fifty years.) 

Lopes, Oscar, ed., Realistas e parnasianos, Antologia de poetas, 1946. 

Faria, Guilherme, ed., Antologia de poesias religiosas, Desde o século XV, que 
abre com a Oragdo do Justo Juiz, de El-Rei D. Duarte, até aos nossos tempos, 
incluindo romances e cantigas da tradigaéo popular, Lisbon, 1947. 

Carvalho, Joaquim de, Sébre a origem da concepcdo de Deus em Antero de 
Quental, Coimbra, 1945. (Reprint from Biblos.) 

Sant’Ana Dionisio, Testamento filoséfico de Antero de Quental, Lisbon, 1946. 
(Annotated anthology, which “shows us Antero in his true greatness, medita- 
tive and good, as a lover of wisdom after the manner of Socrates.”—Prado 
Coelho. ) 

Saboia de Medeiros, Fernando, Anthero de Quental, Technica e inspiragdo de 
seus sonetos, Rio (1945). 

Amorim de Carvalho, Guerra Junqueiro e a sua obra poética, Andlise critica, 
Oporto, 1945, 325 pp. 

Marinho, José, O pensamento filoséfico de Leonardo Coimbra, Oporto, 1945. 
(“One of the most original, most lively and most thoroughly thought-out 
books of recent years in Portugal.”—Prado Coelho.) 

Vieira de Lemos, Anto, v poeta da saudade, A vida e a obra de Anténio Nobre, 
Oporto, 1947. 

Pessoa, Fernando, Obras completas, vols. 1-4, Lisbon, 1945-46. (New edition.) 

Pessoa, Fernando, Cartas a Armando Cortes-Rodrigues, Lisbon, 1945. (Intro- 
duction by Joel Serrao.) 

Casais Monteiro, Adolfo, ed., Fernando Pessoa, Illus., 2d. ed., Lisbon, (1945), 
218 pp. (Selections. ) 
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S4-Carneiro, Mario de, Obras completas, 2 vols., Lisbon, 1945-46. (Vol. 2 con- 
tains Joao Gaspar Simées’s critical study.) 

Espanca, Florbela, Sonetos completos, 7th ed. (!), Coimbra, 1946. (Prefaced 
by José Régio.) 

Battelli, Guido, ed., Florbela Espanca, Juvenilia, Versos inéditos, 2d. ed., 
Coimbra, 1946. 


Borges, Aurélia, Escola florbeliana, Apreciagdo critica, Lisbon, (1946). (Pref- 
aced by Victor Santos.) 

Borges, Aurelia, Florbela Espanca e a sua obra, Lisbon, 1946. 

Sena, Jorge de, Florbela Espanca ou a expressio do feminino na poesia por- 
tuguesa, Coll. Biblioteca Fenianos, 5, Oporto, 1947, (Lecture.) 

Correia de A. Oliveira, Anténio, ed., Francisco Manuel de Melo, As segundas 
trés musas, Lisbon, 1945. (Critical edition.) 

Correia de A. Oliveira, Anténio, Antologia, vol. 1, Lirica, ed. by Joio Correia 


de Oliveira and Moreira das Neves, Illus., Oporto, 1946. (Prefaced by Luis 
de Almeida Braga.) 


3. Prose Fiction 


No year could serve as a better starting-point for a survey of Portuguese 
criticism than 1945, since it was the centenary of José Maria Ega de 
Queiroz, the keenly critical yet sympathetic, realistic, and at the same time 
fanciful writer, who tried in exemplary fashion to comprehend and truth- 
fully describe the Portuguese scene. 

The commemoration caused an astounding flood of literature to flow 
from Portuguese as well as Brazilian pens. It began in 1944. Ega, as a 
writer, seemed second only to Camées in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Once upon a time, his works had been attacked as immoral, “Frenchified” 
in style, imitative, and annoyingly negative. Now the whole Portuguese- 
speaking world prided itself on its great son, in a humble disposition looking 
at his shortcomings as minor. His patriotism and his roots in the Por- 
tuguese soil were perhaps exaggerated by some, for example by Amaral. 
Others, following a modern trend, sought to define Ega’s place in the 
history of ideas and of civilization. Costa Pimpao, “Joao Luso,” and Saraiva 
belong among these. A third group, headed by Alberto de Oliveira, offered 
personal recollections of the master, while critics such as Oliveira Guimaraes 
and Bello analyzed Ega psychologically. 

Three enterprises stand out as the most ambitious. The first was a new, 
minute study of Ega’s personality by the critic Joao Gaspar SimGdes, which 
takes its place beside the older works of Antonio Cabral (1920, re-edited in 
1945), Alvaro Lins (1939, re-edited in 1945), and Vianna Moog (1939). 
The second, a memorial volume directed by Eloy do Amaral and M. Cardoso 
Martha, seems to be an older collection of studies to which more were 
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added in the re-edition of 1947. The third was a vast compendium of papers, 
published as Livro do Centenario and edited by Lucia Miguel Pereira and 
Camara Reys. Rarely will another instance of intellectual cooperation be- 
tween such a number of living writers and critics of Brazil and Portugal 
be found. The illustrated volume consists of three parts: (1) Brazilian 
contributions, among them A. Buarque de Hollanda’s Linguagem e estilo de 
Ega de Queiroz; Manuel Bandeira’s Correspondéncia de Ega de Queiroz 
para a imprensa brasileira; Luiz Delgado’s Os temas religiosos de Ega de 
Queiroz; Octavio Tarquinio de Sousa’s Amigos brasileiros de Ega de 
Queiroz; Lucia Miguel Pereira’s Ega de Queiroz visto através de suas 
cartas. (2) Foreign contributions, among them the Cuban critic Raimundo 
Lazo’s Ega de Queiroz Cuba, and Aubrey F. G. Bell’s beautifully balanced 
critical essay on Ega de Queiroz. (3) Portuguese contributions, among 
them Hernani Cidade’s Ega de Queiroz e a cultura do seu tempo; Antdnio 
Sérgio’s Notas sobre a imaginagao, fantasia e o problema psicolégico-moral 
na Obra novelistica de Queiroz, which is, the tortured title notwithstanding, 
a lucid essay on “ociosidade”—leisure, inactivity, loafing—in Ega’s novels; 
Fidelino de Figueiredo’s A sombra de Fradique (Uma anedota macabra) ; 
Adolfo Casais Monteiro’s Valores permanentes e varidveis nos romances de 
E¢a de Queiroz; and Adriano de Gusmio’s E¢a e a pintura. 

Just as important from a practical point of view have been the re- 
editions of Ega’s own writings. A centenary edition of the complete works 
was to be started in 1946. New letters have been added to the large body of 
E¢a’s published correspondence. For instance, the Livro do Centenario con- 
tains seven letters written to Teixeira de Queiroz, Jaime de Magalhaes 
Lima, and Domicio da Gama respectively. In 1925 an incomplete volume 
of Correspondéncia had been edited by Ega’s son, followed in 1940) by 
Cartas inéditas de Esa de Queiroz a Ramalho Ortigd@o and in 1945 by over 
a hundred new letters in Cartas de Ega de Queiroz. While all of Esa’s 
novels, completed or not, had been published by his son long before 1945, 
patient investigators were able to dig out hitherto uncollected sketches 
(“crénicas”), some of which belong among his earliest writings. Also re- 
published was O mistério da Estrada de Cintra, an early mystery novel 
which he had written in collaboration with his friend Ramalho Ortigao. 

From a student’s point of view, the E¢a bibliography compiled by Victor 
de Sa will be welcome as a time-saver. It lists over two hundred articles, 
beginning with Guerra Junqueiro’s review of the novel O primo Basilio, 
which was published in 1878. The bibliography appeared too early to 


contain the bulk of commemorative items, the more important of which 
have just been surveyed. 
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Compared with the works of E¢a and other modern authors, Portuguese 
prose fiction of a remoter past occupies a modest place indeed. But the 
contemporary flowering of prose writing has created interest even in 
humble tales of yesteryear. Such curiosity may explain the re-edition of 
Aventuras de Didfanes, an eighteenth-century novel written and published 
by a lady in Portugal whom Brazil claims because of her birth there. More 
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important were the critical re-editions of Francisco de Morais’s Crénica de 
Palmeirim de Inglaterra and Bernardim Ribeiro’s Historia de menina e 
moga. A Brazilian, Afonso Pena, tackled an old and perhaps insoluble 
problem ; he tried to prove that the diplomat Anténio de Sousa de Macedo 
fathered A arte de furtar, an eighteenth-century satire particularly directed 
at public maladministration and spiced with anecdotes reminiscent of the 
Spanish picaresque novels. 

Several critics commemorated in 1945 the centenary of Almeida Garrett’s 
Viagens na minha terra and its green-eyed heroine Joaninha. Herculano’s 
colorful style in Eurico, his earliest novel, was analyzed by Magina Gomes 
Ferreira. But “Camilo” (Camilo Castelo Branco) is still preferred among 
the nineteenth-century novelists as most genuinely national. To the French 
thesis of Henri Lacape (Paris, 1941) Jacinto do Prado Coelho added a 
panoramic Ph.D. thesis (Lisbon), which was hailed by critics as the most 
exhaustive study of Camilo’s style and its origins. The author covers a 
great many fields. He links the events of Camilo’s life with many themes 
and details in his novels, describes the atmosphere of Oporto about 1840, 
during the last phases of Portuguese Romanticism, traces a panorama of 
the Portuguese novel before Camilo, and points to the spotty nature of 
Camilo’s culture by recording his readings in various literatures. Then he 
analyzes Camilo’s novels, showing how Camilo gradually turned from 
Romanticism to Realism. In the third and last part he sums up his findings 
about the philosophy behind these novels, their structure and technique, and 
the way they were written down. 

Since 1946, a new, popular edition of Arnaldo Gama’s works, prefaced 
by Augusto Gama, has been under way in Oporto. The realist Fialho de 
Almeida’s works are also currently re-edited by Costa Pimpao. A mono- 
graph on Trindade Coelho was prepared by Feliciano Ramos. 

In 1946 Portugal joined Spain in the celebrations of Cervantes’s anniver- 
sary by recalling his many associations with her and his kind words for her. 
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“T am not afraid of Communists. I do not run the other way when they ap- 
pear. And, though I am neither a Communist or a fellow-traveler, I do not 
hate Communists. My religion does not permit me to hate anybody, or to 
fear anybody or anything. It is really a wonderful religion. It is too bad so 
many Christians understand and practice it so poorly.”—REVEREND FATHER 
GEORGE H. DUNNE, S.J., in The Commonweal (October 17, 1947, p. 13). 




















SPOKEN SPANISH INSTRUCTION AT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Frityjor A. RAVEN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Summary. A brief outline of a method combining oral classroom instruction 
and concise streamlined grammar with independent oral drill outside of class 
by use of phonograph recordings, SoundScribers, and wire recorders. The 
course is designed particularly to permit engineers to acquire sufficient ability 
to speak and understand simple Spanish in one semester, while simultaneously 


supplying a reliable basis for continued acquisition of the language, either at 
home or abroad. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Department of Modern Languages at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is strictly a service activity. However, despite the fact that 
there is no language course per se, large numbers of students are required 
to study languages, principally German, French, and Russian. A detailed 
survey of language courses at the Institute is logically beyond the scope of 
this short treatise, but for those interested, I should like to recommend the 
excellent study by Professor W. N. Locke,? which appeared in the Tech- 
nology Review for May, 1947, wherein the problems, aims, and facilities 
of language instruction at this institution are discussed. Now, only one 
course at MIT requires Spanish, Course XIII-C, Marine Transportation ; 
the other students enroll as listeners, or study the language as an elective. 
The latter group consists principally of students who have positions await- 
ing them in some Ibero-American nation, or who have a more or less avid 
desire to learn Spanish for purely cultural reasons, not governed by re- 
quirements or even recognized by receipt of credit toward graduation in 
their major fields. In terms of these limitations the enrollment is neces- 
sarily small, but it is increasing because the study of Spanish here is 
functionally adapted to the needs of the students. 

The objective in general is to acquire sufficient mastery of the idiom to 
permit pursuit of work in the Hispanic world, admittedly a strong stimulus 
at the same time toward diligent application. Our students must prepare to 


*“Licking the Language Problem,” William N. Locke, The Technology Review, 
vol. 49, no. 7, May, 1947, 405-407; see also IJd., “Quick Courses in Reading Foreign 
Language for Science and Engineering Graduate Students,” Journal of Engineering 
Education, vol. 37, no. 9, May, 1947, 732-735. 
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hire men, negotiate contracts, travel, make contacts and even write brief 
reports, give directions on the spot, settle disputes, and explain operations 
to clients. Their foundation must therefore be adequate to allow them to 
augment their knowledge independently. How are these aims to be attained 
most effectively in a minimum of time? The term of instruction is usually 
restricted to one semester of three meetings per week, although a few 
students can afford to devote two semesters to the study of Spanish. How- 
ever, the latter constitute a negligible minority at present. The answer is an 
oral method, supplemented by use of a concise outline grammar and sup- 
ported by intensive oral drill, individually and in chorus. Thus far, the 
program as outlined does not differ from that used by teachers of Spanish, 
French, or German in most universities, colleges, and secondary schools, save 
for the fact that several semesters or years are ordinarily dedicated to lan- 
guages in most institutions. Yet this procedure may still appear somewhat 
ambitious to most, and rightly so, were it not for the fact that other apparatus 
is entailed which is not encountered at all extensively in the average college 
or university. A short summary of method will perhaps serve to clarify 
some of the statements and claims just made. 


PROCEDURE 
At the first meeting, the time is devoted to oral explanation, analysis, 
and drill covering the phonetic values of individual characters and combina- 
tions existing in Spanish as given in the introduction of a grammar such 
as Hills and Ford.? The various orthographic devices used to represent 


Spanish phonemes are illustrated and compared on the blackboard some- 
what as follows: 


ca co cu que qui 
ca-sa co-sa cu-na que-ma qui-na 
sa-ca sa-co sa-ca-do sa-que ma-qui-na 


As the Andalusian pronunciation predominates in Spanish America, another 
such set of corresponding phonetic values is written, for example: 


sa so su se si 

za zo zu ce ci 
sa-la sobra sube senda si-lla 
zam-bo zo-zo-bra a-zu-car ce-ra ci-ma 


Concomitantly, syllabification and the rules for accent in Spanish are 
formulated inductively and reiterated ad nauseam. 

The second session is consumed in completing and summarizing the 
phonetic introduction and the beginning of reading in the first book of the 


* First Spanish Course, by E. C. Hills and J. D. M. Ford, new edition prepared with 
the collaboration of Guillermo Rivera, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1941, 
310 pp., inc. vocabulary. 
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University of Chicago Readers.* This reading consists of oral reading by 
the instructor, followed by reading in unison by the class, at first sentence 
by sentence, and then paragraph by paragraph. Toward the end of the hour 
it is a good idea to write some short copla or stanza on the board, read it 
aloud, translate it, and then read it in chorus. Then, the students are re- 
quested to copy it for future drill; they are not asked specifically to memo- 
rize the selection, but it is recommended and many do so. As an initial 
poetic exercise, it is a good idea to select an illustration of the previous 
day’s work, such as: 


Y mi voz que madura, 

y mi voz quemadura, 

y mi bosque madura, 

y mi voz quema dura.... 


by Xavier Villaurrutia (Mexico), translated by Lloyd Mallan rather 
pointedly and facetiously as “Nocturne In Which Nothing Happens.” 

At the beginning of the third class-period, phonograph-room assignments 
are made. Each student is allotted two periods of one-half hour each per 
week. During this time he enjoys absolute and exclusive priority in use of 
the available facilities. The recordings used are those prepared for the 
Army Specialized Training Program. The voice is that of S. N. Treviiio, 
of the University of Chicago. Both the voice and recordings are excellent, 
but the subject-matter is open to question. Complaints have been made to 
me by professors in other institutions stating that “locating the head” or 
“dating the waitress” or “ordering a beer” lacked refinement, dignity, or 
good taste. Agreed; yet these disks were designed to enable GI’s, officers, 
and civilians to satisfy basic drives and needs, not as instruments for 
instruction in esthetic literature. Moreover, the men, for the most part 
ex-officers and ex-enlisted personnel, enjoy them very much because they 
remind them of the Services, divested of discipline, danger, frustration, 
and boredom. Therefore these records are far more successful than more 
literary or academic ones might be. It should be mentioned that when 
buying such phonograph records, stipulation must be made that individual 
recordings be replaced as needed or desired, for obviously the introductory 
platters are worn out far more rapidly than the more advanced in the 
series. The principal difficulty encountered in use of these phonographic 
recordings is the text which accompanies them, Spoken Spanish, also by 
Trevifio.* The Spanish words and phrases are transcribed in so-called 


"Graded Spanish Readers, Books One to Five, prepared by Carlos Castillo and 


Colley F. Sparkman, The University of Chicago, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1937. 


*Spoken Spanish, S. N. Trevifio, The University of Chicago, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 647 pp., inc. vocabulary and index. 
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“phonemic” transcription, designed for the rank-and-file personnel of the 
Armed Forces, whose main interest was acquisition of a rudimentary 
speaking knowledge. It is a very good idea to keep this text beyond the 
reach of the members of the class, for first impressions are most lasting 
and the student who sees “eya” before him and hears it at the same time 
will find it confusing and difficult to associate these stimuli with “ella.” 
For this reason, mimeographed copies using standard, correct Spanish 
orthography throughout are prepared and distributed to the students. 

Immediately after passing out these textual facsimiles, the words, phrases 
and sentences should be read aloud to the class and repeated several times 
in chorus. This familiarizes the students with the text before tackling the 
assignment individually, and also permits them to ask any questions which 
may arise. Then the student repairs to the phonograph room, where he 
has available a good electric phonograph, a SoundScriber, and two excellent 
wire recorders. SoundScriber disks are supplied by the department. Next, 
he plays the recording, listens, and repeats the material. By recording, i.e., 
by transcribing both the prototype and his own simulation of it on either 
a wire recorder or on the SoundScriber, he has a reproduction which he 
can play back as often as desired, and so improve his pronunciation. A series 
of SoundScriber disks in practically every case reveals rapid improvement. 
It is very common for students to return at odd times during the day, or 
on Saturdays, evenings, and even on Sundays, for additional practice. In 
many cases a certain fascination appears to arise from noting one’s own 
improvement. Numerous other students studying German, French, or Rus- 
sian also use this phonograph room, though the oral approach is not 
stressed in these tongues. In addition, a few students avail themselves of 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Portuguese recordings, to facilitate self-instruc- 
tion in these languages, which are not taught at MIT. Consequently, the 
room is seldom idle. 

If the students were not convinced that this type of’ study brings results, 
it is safe to say that they would not sacrifice the time and effort involved, 
for the average minimum schedule here is forty-eight hours per week, 
that is, eight hours per day, six days per week. Yet very many students 
load themselves up with fifty-five to sixty hours. Hence every minute must 
be exploited to the full. 

To return to the discussion of the value of this phonographic recording 
drill, a few additional facts should be enumerated, to justify its inclusion 
and the expense entailed, to wit: 

(a) it enables the student to continue reliably his oral study of Spanish 

between meetings of the class; 

(b) if he has made SoundScriber transcriptions, he has a permanent 

record of his progress; 
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(c) it expedites learning because the method eliminates classroom in- 
hibitions and distractions; 

(d) it permits devoting more time to grammar in class, where the 
Spanish verb-system, pronouns, and idioms are stressed in the order 
named. 

After mid-term a wire recorder is brought to class once a week, usually 
on Friday, and each student records a short paragraph. While the wire is 
being rewound, a short, humorous anecdote is generally related in simple 
Spanish to while away the time and to increase the confidence of the learners 
in comprehension of the spoken idiom. Thereupon each recording is played 
once or twice and the members of the class point out as many errors in 
pronunciation, including incorrect accentuation of words or breath-groups 
as they can detect, and then the instructor adds his own comments. After 
all the samplings have been criticized, a short summary is made of the 
principal errors and difficulties, either in Spanish or in English, as dictated 
by necessity. 

Usually two examinations are given during the semester, a mid-term 
and a final. Each consists of two parts: a SoundScriber recording made 
up of one paragraph of sight material and one selected by the student 
from material read in class, either individually or in chorus; and a written 
grammar quiz of one hour’s duration. The latter is kept as simple as possible 
and is based on the exercises in Hills and Ford, Rivera edition. This, then, 
completes a brief outline of the procedure used, open to criticism to be 
sure, but which will undoubtedly improve with time, especially by incor- 
porating some of the suggestions found in the literature.® 


CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The method appears best suited for small groups where a moderate 
speaking knowledge is the prime objective. 

(2) This procedure tends to eliminate retrogression between class meet- 
ings and thus compensates for the insufficient number of instructional 
periods, three per week. 

(3) It stimulates critical analysis of speech habits and permits self- 
correction. 

(4) Classroom inhibition and distraction are reduced to a minimum; 
thus concentration is stimulated. 

(5) An enduring record of progress is furnished by this technique. 

(6) This method compensates for lack of individual attention, precluded 


*“If You're Buying a Recording Machine,” Harold B. Dunkel, The Modern 
Language Journal, vol. XXXI, no. 5, May, 1947, 253-260. 

“Oral Work with the Wire Recorder,” George A. C. Scherer, The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, vol. XXXI, no. 5, May, 1947, 261-265. 
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by insufficient instructional hours or large groups, where it is still a valu- 
able adjunct. 

(7) As it requires expensive equipment, it will be beyond the reach of 
smaller institutions and those with limited budgets. 

(8) It has a strong appeal to technological students, who react positively 
to equipment of electrical and acoustical design. 

(9) Greater responsibility is placed upon the student ; this usually stimu- 
lates concentration and competitive spirit. 

(10) As outlined, the method seems most suited to first-year work, 
though there appears to be no reason to believe that it could not be modified 
satisfactorily for remedial purposes in advanced classes in institutions 
offering a four-year course. 





LETTER FROM PAUL MERIMEE 


(The following letter has been received by the Secretary of the Association 
from Professor Paul Merimée. Our members will be interested in it.) 


Muy Seiior mio y estimado compaiiero: Mucho agradezco a The Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese el mandarme su 
utilisima revista: HIsPANIA, cuya lectura me es a la vez grata y provechosa.. 

Me permito indicarle que acabo de trasladarme de la Facultad de Letras 
de la Universidad de Burdeos a la de esta Universidad de Toulouse en la 
que ocuparon ya la catedra de espafiol mi abuelo Ernesto y mi padre Enrique 
Merimée. 

Me he hecho cargo de una nueva ensefianza de Estudios Hispdnicos y 
(sur) americanos. 

Y le agradeceria se sirva dirigirme en adelante H1sPANIA a mis sefias de 
Toulouse: 54 rue des Chalets, Toulouse, France. 

Aprovechando la ocasion de ofrecerme a Vd. en cuanto pueda desear 
por aqui, quedo su mas S.S. que le saluda atentamente, 


PAUL MERIMEE 
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BURLAS Y VERAS 


Sainete en un acto 


Cartos GarciA-PRADA 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


Comentario 


Al querer celebrar el Cuarto Centenario de Cervantes, el Club Espajfiol de la 
Universidad de Washington decidié presentarle al publico uno de los en- 
tremeses del famoso escritor espafiol, y escogié el intitulado “La Cueva de 
Salamanca.” Pero como éste tiene discursos muy largos y palabras que no 
estan al alcance de los principiantes, y nos pinta algunas situaciones un tanto 
desenfadadas y en frases que son muy crudas para el gusto moderno, el Club 
le pidiéd al Profesor Carlos Garcia-Prada que hiciese una refundicién del 
entremés, modernizandolo y dandole mayor soltura y animacién. 

Con el debido recato, Garcia-Prada trat6 de cumplir el encargo, y les ofrece 
ahora a los estudiantes de espafiol el sainete “Burlas y veras,” que puede 
representarse con facilidad en las escuelas y colegios, y sin permiso del re- 
fundidor. 


Personas 
POURED . « 00:5 scastenns reneneeeseeeresenene aldeano 
LOUIE 6 « 6:<o-+ ornnvaietessdadendtt beteaeeee su mujer 
Colt: ...... ses. seb eb a eeedene ane ee -.+.prima de Leonarda 
RE foc. ci BIR A ee estudiante 
te re ke ee as barbero 
SUE, os « vont s0 ree) an ne ean ene ebes tae musico 


(La accion tiene lugar en una aldea. Un cancel—que representa una pared 
con puerta y ventana—divide el escenario en dos partes: a la izquierda se ve 
un patio, con puertas que dan al interior; y a la derecha, una calle. Al levan- 
tarse el telén aparecen: Leonarda, sentada en un banco, haciendo calceta; y 
Cristina, en el suelo, junto a su prima) 

LEONARDA. (Interrumpiendo su labor) Pero, Cristina, zno seria mejor 
no hacerlo? Después de todo, Pancracio... 

CRISTINA. ; Uf, Pancracio! ... 2 Por qué pensar sdélo en é1? Pancracio es 
tan aburrido ... 2 Para que negarlo? 

LEONARDA. ; Es mi marido! 

CRISTINA. Si, lo sé, pero es un vejete que no te tiene consideraciones, y 
tu..., tan joven, tan bonita, tan llena de vida . . . 3 Por qué no has de divertirte 
un poco de vez en cuando? 

LEONARDA. 2En su ausencia? 

CRISTINA. Claro, en su ausencia, gCémo podrias divertirte estando con 
él? ; Bah! ... Pero... Chitén, que ahi viene. Le conozco en sus pasos. Te 
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aseguro que viene a despedirse. Mira, Leonarda: haz lo que te dije, no lo 
olvides. 

(Entra Pancracio. Es un viejo cojo y corcobado. Al acercarse él, Leonarda 
baja la cabeza, y comienza a suspirar y a llorar. Cristina de coge una mano y 
se pone tan triste como un ninito perdido en la oscuridad.) 

PANCRACIO. (Un poco enternecido) ; Ay, Leonarda, no llores ni suspires, 
que yo, si Dios quiere, volveré antes de media noche. 

LEONARDA. (Entre sollozos) Pancracio, Pancracio, 3 por qué te vas? 

PANCRACIO. Porque es mi obligacién presenciar las bodas de mi hermana. 
Pero si quieres, no voy, pues ella puede casarse sola. 

LEONARDA. ;Oh, no! Tui tienes que cumplir con tu obligacién. Vete, y 
nada temas, que yo pasaré mi soledad como mejor pueda. Sdélo te encargo que 
vuelvas pronto. ; Ay, Dios mio! . . . Ayidame, Cristina, que me aprieta el 
corazon. (Se pone la mano en el corazén, y en seguidita se desmaya) 

CRISTINA. ; Ah, Pancracio, vea lo que le ha pasado a mi prima! 

PANCRACIO. (Alarmadisimo, coge a Leonarda por el talle con una mano, 
y con la otra le acaricia la cabeza) ; Virgen Santa! La pobre se ha desmayado. 
Mira, Cristinica: entra ti por un vaso de agua fria, para echarsela en la cara. 
Pero no... Mas bien le diré al oido unas palabras que yo sé, y de seguro 
volvera de su desmayo. (Pancracio le dice al oido lo que sabe, y Leonarda 
vuelve en si, haciendo lindos gestos y monerias) 

LEONARDA. 3: Dénde estoy? ... ; Ah, si, en casa y con Pancracio! (Supli- 
céndole) Hola, Pancracio mio, vete, que cuanto mas te demores, mayor ser4 mi 
contento. Vete con Dios, y que El te traiga tan pronto y tan bueno como lo 
deseo. 

PANCRACIO. Leonarda, Angel mio, si quieres me quedo... 

LEONARDA, ; No, no, Pancracio! Tu sabes que mi gusto esta en el tuyo, y 
ahora mds quiero que te vayas, pues tu honra es la mia. 

PANCRACIO. ; Oh espejo del matrimonio! A fe que si todas las casadas 
fuesen como tti, todos los maridos serian felices. 

LEONARDA. Gracias, Pancracio. Y tu, Cristinica, entra y saca mi manto, 
que quiero acompafiar a mi sefior hasta dejarle en el coche. 

PANCRACIO. Eso no, Leonarda ... Abrazame y quédate aqui, por vida 
mia. Y tu, Cristinica, cuida de tu prima, que yo te traeré unos zapatos bien 
lindos cuando vuelva. 

CRISTINA. Vaya, sefior, y no Ileve pena, que yo pienso persuadir a mi 
querida prima de modo que pueda divertirse en su ausencia. 

LEONARDA, ; Divertirme yo? ; Imposible! Estando lejos de mi Pancracio 
no habra placeres para mi. 

PANCRACIO, ;Oh, ya no lo puedo sufrir mas! (Abraza a su mujer, y 
luego se aleja sollozando) ; Adidés, adiéds! 

LEONARDA. (Envidndole un beso soplado, y suspirando, aunque no tanto 
como su marido) ; Adiés, amor mio, adiés! (Con viveza, al ver que Pancracio 
ha cerrado la puerta de la calle) ; Alla dards, rayo! ... Vete, viejo del alma, 
y no vuelvas tan pronto, que esta vez no te necesito. 

CRISTINA. ; Dale asi, dale! ... Asi es como me gusta. 

LEONARDA. (Muy contenta) Y vendran esta noche los que esperamos? 

CRISTINA. 2Pues no? Ya los tengo avisados. Esta tarde enviaron una 
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canasta Ilena de salchichas, frutas, pollo frito, turrones y otras cosas, y unas 
botellas de vino que dicen ; bebedme! 

LEONARDA. ; Ah, y qué cumplido y galan es mi Reponce! 

CRISTINA. 2Y qué le falta a mi Nicolas? Es una alhaja. 

LEONARDA. 2 Y dénde pusiste la canasta? 

CRISTINA. En la cocina, cubierta con un pafio. 

(Rufino llama a la puerta, entra sin esperar a que le respondan, y saluda a las 
dos jévenes haciéndoles una venia y barriendo el suelo con el sombrero) 

RUFINO. Muy sefioras mias ... Yo soy un pobre estudiante ... 

CRISTINA. Eso se le ve, por el vestido y por el atrevimiento. ; Ah, y qué 
calamidad es que no hay estudiante pobre que espere a que le saquen la limosna 
a la puerta, y que no se entre en una casa sin considerar a los demas. 

RUFINO. Mejor bienvenida esperaba yo, sefiora mia ... Y cuanto mas que 
yo no pido limosna, y sélo quiero un lugar donde pasar la noche. 

LEONARDA. 2Y de dénde es usted? 

RUFINO. De Salamanca. Iba yo a Roma con mi tio, pero él se murié en el 
camino, y yo decidi volverme solo a mi tierra. Robaronme unos bandidos, y 
aqui me tienen, sefioras, en busca de albergue. 

LEONARDA. En verdad, Cristina, que me has movido a lastima el estu- 
diante. 

CRISTINA. Y a mi también. Tengdmosle en casa esta noche. 

LEONARDA. 2: Como testigo de nuestra aventura? ; Imposible! 

CRISTINA. Eso no, que él callara. Vea, amigo: z sabe servir? 

RUFINO. | Por supuesto! Yo sé servir muy bien a las sefioras ... 

CRISTINA. No lo digo por eso, sino por ver si puede ayudarme a servir la 
cena. 

RUFINO. En ese caso, lo tinico que puedo decir es que soy estudiante de 
Salamanca. 

LEONARDA. Entonces sabra muchas cosas, eh? ... Y en lo de guardar el 
secreto... gqué tal? ... gLe gusta decir lo que ve, lo que siente, o lo que 
imagina? 

RUFINO. Nada de eso, sefiora mia. Yo soy como un misterio. 

CRISTINA. Muy bien. No diga nada, y venga aca, que vera misterios y 
comera maravillas, y después podra dormir en el pajar. 

RUFINO. ; Maravilloso! . . . 3Cuando comenzaremos? 

CRISTINA. Ahora mismo. Sigame usted. (Cristina entra por una puerta, 
seguida de Rufino, y por la de la calle entran Reponce y Nicolds, éste con una 
guitarra) 

REPONCE y NICOLAS. Buenas tardes, buenas tardes. 

LEONARDA. Buenas tardes. Sean bienvenidos. (Vuelven Cristina y Rufino, 
con una mesita y en ella ponen la canasta de comestibles cubierta con un patio) 

REPONCE. (Sefialando a Rufino) 2 Y quién es este mozo? 

LEONARDA. Un pobre estudiante que nos ha pedido albergue esta noche. 

REPONCE. Pues yo le daré un par de reales, y que se vaya con Dios. 

RUFINO. Muchas gracias, sefior, pero estas sefioras me tienen convidado, y 
de aqui no me iré esta noche por nada del mundo. 

NICOLAS. :Su nombre? 

RUFINO. Rufino me lIlaman. 
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NICOLAS. Rufino, zeh? ... (Examindndolo con mucho cuidado, de pies a 
cabeza) Rufino, zeh? ... Rufian es lo que parece, y cara tiene de alzarse esta 
noche con la cena. ... 

CRISTINA. No, nada teman, amigos. Vengan, que el pobre Rufino nos 
servira como un santo. (Entran Cristina, Reponce y Nicolas, seguidos por 
Rufino, que se lame los labios y hace varias cabriolas en el aire. Se oyen dentro 
gritos y risas, y pronto aparecen los cuatro, con unas sillas, y Nicolds con su 
guitarra, bailando y cantando) 

“Linda noche, 

lindo amor, 

linda cena 

y lindo amor .. . Tra-la-la-la . . .” 

CRISTINA. Hola, Nicolas, no es éste tiempo de cantar ni de bailar. Vamos 
a cenar. 

NICOLAS. (Sigue bailando y cantando) 

“Linda noche, 

lindo amor, 

linda cena 

y lindo amor .. . Tra-la-la-la . . .” 

LEONARDA. Déjalo, Cristina, que me gusta ver su agilidad. 

(Nicolds rie, da saltos increibles, y luego se queda como petrificado, al oir 
fuertes golpes en la puerta. Todos se llenan de consternacion) 

PANCRACIO. (En la calle, y llamando de nuevo) Gente dormida. : No me 
oyen? 2 Y cémo y tan temprano tienen cerrada la puerta? 

LEONARDA. (Cuchicheando, y con mucha rapidez) ; Ah, qué desgracia! Es 
mi marido. Corran, corran, sefiores, y tu, Cristina, llévalos a la carbonera y al 
pajar, que yo entretendré a Pancracio. 

CRISTINA. Si, si, vengan conmigo. 

(Salen en puntillas, menos Leonarda) 

PANCRACIO. 2 Qué diablos es esto? 2 Por qué no me abren? 

LEONARDA. (Asomdndose a la ventana del cancel) :Quién esta ahi? 
2 Quién llama? 

PANCRACIO. Yo, Pancracio. 

LEONARDA. En la voz bien se parece a mi marido, pero. .. , digame: : Qué 
hice yo cuando él partié de casa esta tarde? 

PANCRACIO. Ti suspiraste, y lloraste, y te desmayaste también. 

LEONARDA. Verdad. Pero... , vamos a ver: 3 Qué sefiales tengo yo en un 
hombro? 

PANCRACIO. En el izquierdo tienes un lunar con tres cabellos que parecen 
de oro. 

LEONARDA. Verdad. Pero... , :cémo se llama mi prima? 

PANCRACIO. Vamos, no seas boba. Cristinica se llama. 

LEONARDA. (Con mucha alegria) !Es él, mi Pancracio! ; Ah, Cristinicaaa 
. . . Cristinicaaa! 

CRISTINA. 2 Me Ilamas, Leonarda? 

LEONARDA. Si. Mira, Cristina: 4brele la puerta a mi Pancracio, que acaba 
de volver. Dios quiera que no le haya sucedido nada malo. (Cristina abre la 
puerta; Pancracio entra) | Pancracio! .. . 2Por qué has vuelto tan pronto? 
2 Qué ha sucedido? Dimelo, dimelo, que me muero! 
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(Leonarda se le echa en los brazos a Pancracio, y mientras tanto Cristina se 
pdra en frente de la mesita, para ocultarla) 

PANCRACIO. No es nada. . . Se le quebré una rueda al coche, y no pude 
seguir el viaje. Eso no importa. Calmate, Leonarda. (Dentro, y como de lejos, 
se oye a Rufino) 

RUFINO. ; Favor, sefioras! Abranme, que me ahogo. 

PANCRACIO. 3 Qué voces son esas? 3 Es en casa 0 en la calle? 

LEONARDA. Es el pobre estudiante que encerramos en el pajar para que 
durmiera esta noche. 

PANCRACIO. ; Estudiante, y encerrado en mi casa, y en mi ausencia? 

LEONARDA. j Ay, si, el pobre! . . . Le dimos albergue por pura caridad. 

PANCRACIO. Bueno, entonces, abrele, Cristinica, que quiero verlo. 
(Cristina entra y vuelve con Rufino, leno de paja la cabeza y el vestido) 

RUFINO. (Prentendiendo no ver a Pancracio) Gracias, gracias, sefioras 


mias ...jAh,! si yo fuera menos escrupuloso, tendria cena ahora y mejor 
cama. 


PANCRACIO. 2 Y quién habria de darselas? 
RUFINO. (Notando a Pancracio, y haciéndole una venia) 2Quién, dice 


usted? . . . Mi habilidad. Sélo que el temor de la justicia me tiene atadas las 
manos. 

PANCRACIO. Aja, conque . . . Su habilidad? . . . Peligrosa debe ser si le 
tiene miedo a la justicia .. . 3Es cosa de magia? 


RUFINO. Precisamente. La aprendi en la Cueva de Salamanca. ; Ah, si 
pudiera usar aqui de mi ciencia sin temor de la justicia, ahora mismo podria 
hacer maravillas ! 

PANCRACIO. 2: Maravillas? Verlas quiero. 

RUFINO. 2: Y me guardardan el secreto si las hago? 

TODOS. Si, si, se lo guardaremos. 

RUFINO. ; Espléndido! (Da un salto hacia la mesita, que Cristina ocultaba 
con su cuerpo; separa a la joven, abre los brazos, y hace varios gestos de 
magia) Canastarum, pollorum . . . Frutasque ... Vinorum, salchichorum .. . 
Turronesquarum ... Cenarem, meorum ...j Meorum! ... j Ea, abrete sésame! 
(Rufino coge la canasta, que antes habia descubierto, y se la muestra a todos) 

TODOS. ; Aahh!... ;Oohhh! 

CRISTINA. ; Qué maravilla! Cena tenemos (Trata de sacar algo de la 
canasta, pero Rufino no la deja, déndole una palmadita en la mano) 

RUFINO. ; Oh, oh, alto ahi! Y ahora, : quieren que les saque de ahi (sefiala 
la puerta de la carbonera) a un par de diablejos muy monos? 

PANCRACIO. 2 Diablos en mi casa? 

LEONARDA. j Jestis nos libre! 

CRISTINA. ; Ah, el mismo diablo es lo que el estudiante tiene en el cuerpo! 
A mi me tiembla el corazén. 

PANCRACIO. Bueno, si quiere sacarlos y no hay peligro, sAquelos, pero que 
no salgan en figuras espantables. 

RUFINO. ; Oh, no! ... ; Claro que no! Los sacaré en figura de un barbero 
y de un miusico, como lo veran. (Rufino aparta a los presentes, que comienzan 
a temblar, y se pone a complicar sus gestos de magia, y al fin exclama en voz 
muy cavernosa:) Famularum ... Homine .. . ; Calamitas! . . . Stultorum 
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infinitus est nimero . . . | Civilitatem! . . . (Momentos después, en voz im- 
perativa) 

Hola, diablejos, que en la carbonera 

hallasteis amparo en vuestra desgracia: 

salid pronto, sin miedo y con gracia. 

j Salid, salid! ... Qué esperais? 

Mirad que si a salir os negais 

tendra mal suceso mi extrafia quimera. 
(Las mujeres se echan cruces, y al notarlo) ; Ah, esos diablejos no salen porque 
ustedes se estan echando cruces! No lo hagan, y yo entraré a conjurarlos a 
solas, y a aconsejarlos, que bien lo necesitan. (Se entra, y los demds esperan 
con ansiedad) 

PANCRACIO. Yo digo que si los saca, sera la cosa mds rara del mundo. 

LEONARDA. Si lo hard, : quién lo duda? 

(Se oyen gritos y berridos en la carbonera) 

CRISTINA. Ruido anda alla dentro. Yo apostaré a que los saca. Claro que si, 
ahi los trae. 

(Aparece Rufino trayendo de las orejas a Reponce y a Nicolds, y tirdndoselas 
con tanta fuerza que los hace berrear) 

PANCRACIO. (Muerto de risa) ; Ja, ja, ja! ... Pero qué parecidos son al 
barbero Reponce y al misico Nicolas. 

RUFINO. Precisamente, como lo prometi. Aqui los tienen, y muy mansitos. 
(Reponce trata de huir, pero Rufino lo coge) Vamos, diablejo. Estate aqui que 
vamos a comer. 

REPONCE. :A comer? ; Qué bueno! (Mete la mano en la canasta, pero 
Rufino no le deja sacar nada de ella y le da un golpe formidable) 

RUFINO. ; Alto ahi, que los diablos no comen! Aqui sélo yo puedo hacerlo, 
porque ésta es comida de magia. ; Vamos! . . . ; Ea, diablejos, a bailar y a 
cantar! (Muy a su pesar Nicolds comienza a cantar; Reponce a bailar, y 
Rufino a comer con una estupenda voracidad) 

NICOLAS. “Linda noche 

lindo amor, 
linda cena, 
y lindo amor ... Tra-la-la-la.... 

REPONCE. Fea noche (Como gruiiendo de rabia) 

mal calor 
negra cena 
y peor amor... . Tro-lé-lo-16. 

(El telén cae lentamente; Nicolds y Reponce siguen bailando y cantando; 

Rufino comiendo, y los demds los miran llenos de sorpresa) 





“Censorship of books means censorship of the mind and censorship of the 
mind is what every tyrant wants. Sometimes he wears the robes of a minister 
of religion, sometimes he wears a business suit or a soldier’s uniform, some- 
times he is a government bureaucrat or high official. . . . The censorship of 
books is the sign of his presence.”—-Pzart Buck 
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Epitoriau Note. In order to bring the bibliographical materials in A Hand- 
book on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1945) up to date, we plan to publish from time to time in this depart- 
ment additions and corrections to the materials listed in the Handbook. We are 
indebted to Mrs. Ruth Jackson Volman, one of the Associate Editors of 
HIspPAanliA, for the following useful compilation. 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES OF INTEREST TO 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


RutTH JACKSON VOLMAN 
Route 1, Box 332, Davis, California 


Many organizations include in their programs activities dealing with Latin 
America, Spain, or Portugal, or publish materials which are of use to teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese. The following list is a revision of the material 
published in the “Teaching Materials” section of the Handbook on the Teach- 
ing of Spanish and Portuguese. As it is intended merely to supplement the 
previous listing, this list includes only additional agencies or agencies whose 


activities or materiais have changed since the publication of the Handbook in 
1945. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
BOX 512, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


The tractor division publishes in Spanish an illustrated series of booklets on 
the uses of the tractor, entitled Mecanizacién Agricola. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 744 JACKSON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


In addition to many books and pamphlets on education, and the materials 
prepared in conjunction with the United States Office of Education, the Council 
has had prepared by Florence Arquin a series of 33 teaching units of 2x 2 inch 
color film-slides on Latin American cultures. Each unit is accompanied by 
teachers’ notes including background material and comments on each slide. 

These film-slides may be obtained on loan from one of the ten depositories 
listed below. Write directly to the nearest depository: 

The Southern California Council of Inter-American Affairs, Fifth and Olive 
Streets, Los Angeles 13, California. 

Film Center, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

American Republics Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Ryerson Library, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Illinois (serves 
Illinois only). 

Bureau of Visual Instruction, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Pan-American Society of Massachusetts, 75 Newberry Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. 

Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

Division of Education, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 30, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Visual Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


The film-slides may also be purchased from the Council for $700 for the 
complete set or individual sets as indicated: 

South America—The Land, 86 slides, $43.00. 

Transportation in Latin America, 79 slides, $39.50. 

Housing in Latin America, 56 slides, $28.00 

Agriculture in South America, 91 slides, $45.50. 

Mining in South America, 48 slides, $24.00. 

Native Markets on Latin America, 52 slides, $26.00. 

Rubber in the Amazon Basin, 26 sfides, $13.00. 

Native Life in an Amazon Village, 33 slides, $16.50. 

Indian Life in the Lowlands of South America, 22 slides, $11.00. 

Indian Life in the Highlands of South America, 49 slides, $24.50. 

Indian Costumes of Latin America, 52 slides, $26.00. 

Indian Costumes of the Bolivian Highlands, 47 slides, $24.50. 

Weaving in the South American Highlands, 41 slides, $20.50. 

Cartagena, Historic Fortress City of Colombia, 33 slides, $16.50. 

Guatemala, 81 slides, $40.50. 

Hunting Unusual Plants in Guatemala, 49 slides, $24.50. 

Mexican Churches of the Colonial Period, 83 slides, $41.50. 

Colonial Painting in Mexico, 26 slides, $13.00. 

Contemporary Mexican Painting, 82 slides, $41.00. 

Contemporary Mexican Murals, 71 slides, $35.50. 

Popular Arts in Mexico, 37 slides, $81.50 

Brazil Builds, 46 slides, $23.00. 


Preconquest Civilizations in Latin America 


Middle Culture of the Valley of Mexico, 14 slides, $7.00. 

The Toltec Culture of Mexico: Teotihuacan, 16 slides, $8.00. 

The toltec Culture of Mexico: Tula, 37 slides, $18.50. 

The Aztecs of Mexico, 40 slides, $20.00. 

Tarascan Sculpture of Mexico, 37 slides, $18.50. 

Mixtec and Zapotec Cultures at Mt. Alban and Mitla, Mexico, 37 slides, 
$18.50. 

The Totonac Civilization in Mexico, 25 slides, $12.50. 

Ancient Mayan Culture at Copan, 24 slides, $12.00. 

Mayan culture at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, 29 slides, $14.50. 

Ancient Inca Culture, Peru, 33 slides, $16.50. 
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AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY, NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Auxiliary has since 1940 emphasized each year the study of one Latin 
American country. The National Headquarters provides an outline of sugges- 
tions and sources of information; also, it offers cash prizes and a trophy for 
the best units developed, and these are published in the National News. 

The Junior activities include a doll-dressing contest in addition to the study 
of the country. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, CENTRAL PARK 
WEST AT 79TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


The Department of Education of the Museum lends 16 mm. sound films at 
$1.50 per day plus transportation costs for each film. Subjects include the 
various countries, products, arts, family life, etc. of Latin America. A catalogue 
of specific titles may be obtained from the Museum. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 
NEW YORK 


In 1946 at a conference in Bogota, Colombia, an Inter-American Boy Scout 
Advisory Committee was founded to assist and coordinate scouting activities, 
to organize Inter-American gatherings, and to increase mutual understanding 
among the scout groups of the various American Republics. Representatives 
of Latin American countries attend the National Training School for Pro- 
fessional Workers in Scouting, many materials are translated from English 
to Spanish for the use of scouts and scout leaders, and Latin American games 
and customs are often described in scout publications. 


CAMPFIRE GIRLS, INC., 88 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, 
NEW YORK 


This organization sponsors projects in international friendship for its mem- 
bers who correspond with similar groups in Latin American countries. 


COUNCIL FOR INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION, INC., 9 EAST 
62nd STREET, NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 


The Council distributes to teachers and institutions the materials listed 
below. They are sent post-collect without charge for the materials themselves. 

Country booklets: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Inter-American Cooperation: an outline. 

Specific Suggestions for Inter-American Programs. 

The Pan American Highway. 

Neighbors: a self-portrait. 

Map 20” x 26”: Resources of the Americas. 

The Americas Cooperate for Victory and Peace. 

Map 14” x 20”: Resources of Brazil. 

Handbook of Latin American Population Data. 
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Latin American Market for Machinery and Equipment. 
Travel in Brazil. 

The Land of Coffee. 

Map 18” x 23”: Costa Rica Products. 

Map 26” x 32”: Republic of Colombia. 

Conference of Commissions: Inter-American Developments. 
Inter-American Development Commission Accomplishments. 
IADC Booklets on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela. 
Gardens of Latin America: bibliography. 

Guides to Latin American Cookery: bibliography. 

Christmas Customs in Latin America: bibliography. 
Inter-American Services: a guide. 

Index of Articles Relating to Latin America. 

Pan American Union Young Readers Series: brochure. 
Coffee in the Americas. 

14 Traditional Spanish Songs from Texas. 


EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL LIVING, DONALD B. WATT, 
DIRECTOR, PUTNEY, VERMONT 


The Experiment is designed to foster international understanding by afford- 
ing boys and girls of high school and college age the opportunity of living 
together with people of the different countries of the world. Ordinarily the 
Experimenter, after a brief preparatory period during which command of the 
language is emphasized, spends a portion of the summer vacation in an Eu- 
ropean or Latin American home where there is a boy or girl his age and later 
takes a trip with his host. In some instances it is arranged for the American 
to receive the foreign student in his home at a later date. Groups for the 
summer of 1947 went to Mexico. and Guatemala, and Mexicans to the United 
States during the Christmas vacation. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, 22 EAST 38th STREET, 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


The Foreign Policy Association publishes bimonthly Reports, costing 25 
cents per copy. Many early Reports dealing with Latin America and Spain 
are available as well as current numbers including: 

Spain—August 1947 

Puerto Rico: An American Responsibility—March 1947 

Chile: Microcosm of Modern Conflicts—July 1946 

A new Headline Series pamphlet by Olive Holmes, entitled Latin America, 

Land of Golden Legend, sells for 35 cents. 


GIRL SCOUTS, NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 155 EAST 44th 
STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


The following list includes materials on scouting published in Spanish by 
the Girl Scouts: 
Muchachitas, pir Maria A. de Zulueta, Manual Basico para Guiadoras y 
Muchachas Guias, 70 cents. 


Manual de Duendes, por Lord Baden-Powell, Manual para Guiadoras, 85 
cents. 
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Escultismo para Muchachas, por Lord Baden-Powell, $2.10. 
Las Tres Pruebas Progresivas de las Guias, las pruebas del programa Guia 
tradicional para muchachas de 10 a 15 ajios, 50 cents. 

Asociacién Local, 20 cents. 

Lo que son las Muchachas Guias y las Muchachas Scouts, 10 cents. 

(above are obtainable from Sra. Beatriz C. de Braniff, Paseo de la Reforma 
459, México, D.F.) 

Salidas, por Carmen Duany, $2.00. (Obtainable from Carmen Duany, Calle 
3 No. 108, Vedado, La Habana, Cuba) 

Cémo Organizar Una Unidad, 15 cents. 

£Qué son las Muchachas Guias y Muchachas Scouts? 5 cents. 

Méritos y Distintivos en el Campo de la Amistad Internacional, 5 cents. 

Estatutos de la Asociacién Mundial de Muchachas Guias y Muchachas 
Scouts, 5 cents. 

Recomendaciones para la Administracion de una Organizacién Nacional de 
Muchachas Guias 0 Muchachas Scouts, free. (Above are obtainable from 
Western Hemisphere Center, World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York.) 


HISPANIC INSTITUTE IN THE UNITED STATES, CASA HIS- 
PANICA, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 435 WEST 117TH 
STREET, NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK 


The Institute encourages the exchange of students and professors between 
institutions in Latin America, Spain, and Portugal and the United States; ar- 
ranges lectures by distinguished Hispanists in this country and abroad; 
stimulates the study of Spanish and Portuguese; conducts tours to Spain and 
Latin America; arranges literary and musical gatherings; organizes an affiia- 
tion of Spanish clubs in schools and colleges; maintains a library of Spanish 
and Portuguese books; and publishes a number of books, articles, etc., as well 


as Revista Hispdnica Moderna, and cooperates in Nueva Revista de Filologia 
Hispénica. 


THE HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, BROADWAY BETWEEN 
155th AND 156th STREETS, NEW YORK 32, NEW YORK 


The Hispanic Society has a free public museum and library devoted to 
Spanish and Portuguese literature and art, with collections representative of 
Hispanic culture from prehistoric times to our own. It sells catalogues concern- 
ing articles in its collections on such subjects as books and manuscripts, ceram- 
ics and glass, furniture, lace, metalwork, painting, sculpture, costumes and 
customs, poetry, and drama. Postcards are available at 2 cents each. Color 
reproductions at 25 cents each or $2.00 for the set include: 

Aragén; Ayamonte; Valencia by Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida 

Family of the Gypsy Bullfighter by Ignacio Zuloaga y Zanora 

Holy Family by El Greco 

Nosotros by José Pinazo Martinez 

Hispano-Moresque bowl—early fifteenth century 

Hispano-Moresque ivory box—tenth century 

Illuminated vellum leaf from choir book—probably fifteenth century 

Mater Dolorosa—thirteenth century wooden statue 
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Photographs of objects in the collection illustrated in the publications of the 
Society are available in glossy or matte finish at 25 cents and 30 cents each 
respectively. Illustrated folders at 5 cents each are available on the following 
artists: 


Antolinez Portraits of the sixteenth and seven- 
Escalante teenth centuries 

Gonzalez Sanchez Coello 

Goya School of Murillo 

El Greco Valdés Leal 

Lépez y Portana Velazquez 

Morales Viladrich 

Moro Zuloaga 

Pereda Zurbaran 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, 2 WEST 45th 
STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


The Institute administers a great number of scholarship and exchanges of 
teachefs and students for study in foreign countries. The Latin American pro- 
gram is very active and at present emphasizes bringing Latin American 
students to the United States. Opportunities for United States students include 
the following: 

25 travel fellowships to Latin America offered by the Pan American Airways 

System for a full academic year. 

15 tuition scholarships to the six-weeks summer session of the Havana Sum- 

mer School. 

2 scholarships offered by the University of Chile to their summer school in 

January. 

2 fellowships for tuition and travel and ten months maintenance offered by 

the Argentine government. 

A direct exchange between the University of Tucuman and the University 

of Brazil for a graduate of the University of Michigan. 

Veterans of World War II eligible for grants under the G.I. Bill desiring to 
use such grants for study abroad can obtain information directly from the 
Veterans Administration. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SAFETY COUNCIL, INC., 2 RECTOR 
STREET, NEW YORK 6, NEW YORK 


The Council, composed largely of manufacturing, public utility, and trans- 
portation companies, provides a clearing-house for safety facts and publishes 
material in Spanish on accident prevention. 


MIDDLE AMERICA INFORMATION BUREAU (UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY), BOX 93, STATION Y, NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 


The United Fruit Company distributes without charge the following ma- 
terial: 

Background Information on Middle America. 

Pan American School of Agriculture. 

New Center for Tropical Agriculture in Honduras. 
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Escuela Agricola Panamericana, Commencement Booklet. 

Background Information on Bananas. 

Background Information on Rotenone. 

Background Information on Middle American Woods. 

Tropical Oils from Middle America. 

Spices Look Homeward. 

Cocoa and Middle America. 

Good Health to Middle America. 

Books about Middle America—A Selected Bibliography. 

What Middle America’s Future Can Mean to Our Children—A Program of 
Activities for Youth Groups and High Schools to Promote Good Will and 
Understanding with the People of Middle America. 

2 Quinina de las Américas? Si, Sefior ! 

Panama: Crossroads of the Hemisphere. 

New Crops for the New World. 

Bonampak Brochure. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 WEST 53rd STREET, 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


In addition to frequent exhibits concerning the art of Latin America, the 
Museum publishes the following books dealing with Latin America: 

Brazil Builds: Architecture Old and New, $7.50. 

Mexican Music, 25 cents. 

Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art, $2.75. 


Also available at 10 cents per set are two series of six postcards each on 
pre-Spanish and Colonial Mexican art. 


PAN AMERICAN GOOD NEIGHBOR FORUM, 330 SOUTH WELLS 
STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The Forum is an inter-racial organization endeavoring to promote goodwill 
by informing Latin America about the United States through its publication 
Saludos, which is mailed to Spanish-speaking people both in the United States 
and in Latin America. The Forum also sends materials and books to Latin 
American schools and institutions and arranges correspondence and contacts 
between civic groups here and in Latin America. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 28-19 BRIDGE PLAZA 
NORTH, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 


The following list of materials is available without charge to teachers: 

Classroom Clipper—bimonthly during the school term, gives current infor- 
mation about international air transportation. 

The Flying Clippers in the Southern Americas—a collection of true stories 
about Clipper flying. 

Pacific-Alaska Flying Clippers—stories about flying in the Pacific area. 

A World of Neighbors—booklet, illustrated in color, giving current economic 
facts about the nations of the world. 

The Wealth of the Other Americas—leaflets giving current economic facts 
about the Latin American countries. 
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Air Traveler’s Dictionary, English-Spanish. 

How to Win Friends and Influence People in Latin America—discusses 
customs and social usages of Latin America. 

Travel Folders—various folders on travel possibilities. 


SERVICE BUREAU FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, KANSAS 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPORIA, KANSAS 


For 5 cents each to cover mailing costs, the Service Bureau has the following 

mimeographed bulletins: 

Bibliography of material for use in Spanish classes—annotated list of one 
hundred texts for first two years of high school and first year of college 
Spanish. 

Series for Spanish conversation—a list of words for articles of food, furni- 
ture, clothing, and other words of everyday life. 

Tests and Test-Building, with sample copies of Every-Pupil Tests and tests 
on Spanish life and culture. 

Activities for Spanish clubs, including suggestions for club work, assembly 
programs and plays, and parliamentary expressions. 

Spanish holidays and festivals. 

American sources of realia for Spanish classes, giving addresses for pictures, 
maps, flags, posters, films, etc. 

Annotated bibliography of recent books in English about Latin America. 

Booklets on Spanish cities. 

Available for two weeks’ loan at cost of postage (12 cents) are two series 

of postcards, one of Spain and one on Mexico, with typed discriptions on the 


back of each card. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS, 600 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


The program of this organization varies in each community, but frequently 
includes classes in Spanish and movies or speakers relating to Latin America. 
In the World Fellowship program, the YWCA’s of Latin America are empha- 
sized along with those of other countries. 





Our Secretary-Treasurer informs us that Arturo Farinelli, one of our 
Honorary Members, died in Turin, Italy, on April 22, 1948, aged eighty-one 


years. 
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JULIO AFRANIO PEIXOTO (1876-1947) 
To THE EDITOR: 


The life and works of Afranio Peixoto are but the outward manifestations 
of a very great inner spiritual activity. As the most eminent Brazilian man of 
letters of his day, he had a profound knowledge of world literature, and 
especially course of Portuguese and Brazilian literature. His publications 
are standard works in his native Brazil, and, moreover, they make delightful 
reading. A great scholar, a noble spirit, a superior but gentle critic, a leader 
among leaders, the literary idol of the Brazilian Academy of Letters—this 
was the beloved Afranio Peixoto whom death claimed on January 12, 1947. 

The Jornal do Commercio, of Rio de Janeiro, in its issue of January 13, 
1947, says: “In the death of Afranio Peixoto there disappears the greatest 
living figure of Brazilian letters, the highest value of our intelligence and 
culture, the most original writer, the most varied, a ‘gigantic oak’ among his 
contemporaries, who devoted fifty years of literary labor to the progress 
and culture of his country: poet, maa of letters, scientist.” ; 


Metissa A. CILLEY 
Agnes Scott College, 


Decatur, Georgia 


THE TEACHER AS LEARNER 
To THE EpITor: 


While the enthusiasm for the matter I have on my mind is still high enough 
to offset the possibility of appearing as a linguistic eager beaver or academic 
Pollyanna, I am sending you this “Letter to the Editor.” Elementary language 
teaching has taken on new zest this year. My patience, that was beginning 
to be worn threadbare by years of teaching, is astonishing even me! Between 
myself and a dozen students I am aware of a warm feeling of camaraderie, 
which extends itself to a new understanding with my own students. I feel 
less inclined to cringe when I hear the Spanish language mutilated by 
stumbling beginners. When a new vocabulary is assigned I can now interpret 
that look of resigned despair in the eyes of a few. The look means “Damn 
it, we’ve just learned twenty-five new words!” 

I am finding less painful that blank look of utter incomprehension on the 
faces of a class for whom I am optimistically playing the latest records of 
“Conversational Spanish.” And if there is a surreptitious giggle in the midst 
of the strange sounds that represent “current phrases” I no longer classify 
the giggler as a moron. His laughter was instinctive. Over-time classes are 
taboo this year. When I am tempted to hold a helpless class just two minutes 
to clear up a very important grammatical nuance, I remind myself that I 
am stealing student time. Teaching technique has been sharpened because 
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I am impressed by the advance to be obtained by effective, consistent 
pedagogical strategy. 

The same old battle against Time is on. Manoeuvering has to be more 
subtle and concentrated. Minutes spent in walking across the campus, washing 
dishes, attending dull lectures, and counting sheep can be utilized with 
astonishing effectiveness. And, finally, there is the excitement of learning 
something new again, of discovering the meaning and plan of linguistic 
communication, of testing my own brain against younger ones and finding 
mine somewhat rusty, but not alarmingly so. 

The explanation? A beginning Russian class of ten selected underclassmen, 
of which this humble faculty member is a part. 

Dorotuy DoNALp 
Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF X BEFORE ANOTHER 
CONSONANT 
To THe Epiror: 


I hope you will permit me to comment briefly on the first part of the article 
entitled “Two Rules in Need of Revision” published in the May, 1947 issue 
of Hispania. The two ladies who wrote the article seem to think that they 
have demonstrated that # before another consonant in American Spanish 
is usually pronounced [ks] instead of [s] and hence should be so taught in 
our schools and colleges. Lest some young and inexperienced teachers should, 
in their laudable enthusiasm for things Latin American, be influenced to 
adopt and teach the proposed new standard, I should like to record the 
following comments. 

In an eight months’ stay in Guatemala, devoted to the study of Guatemalan 
Spanish, I heard x before consonant both as [ks] and as [s], with the latter 
pronunciation predominating. My observations during briefer visits to Cuba, 
Puero Rico, and Mexico convince me that # before consonant is normally 
pronounced [s] in those places also. In reading Latin American literature, 
I have found numerous misspellings, such as espectacién for expectacién. 

As I am not an authority on these matters, and as the accuracy of my 
ear might be questioned, perhaps I should mention some authorities who 
support my view. Since the testimony mentioned below is widely known and 
easily accessible, I do not think it is necessary to burden this letter with 
complete bibliographical notes. It is well known that the great South American 
Andrés Bello recommended in his orthographic reforms that x before con- 
sonant be written s. Rufino José Cuervo (in his Apuntaciones Criticas) 
lists [s] as the usual pronunciation for Santo Domingo and Mexico (vols. 
IV and V of the Biblioteca de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana), Espinosa 
for New Mexico (vol. I of the same series), and Lenz for Chile (vol. VI of 
the same series). It hardly seems necessary to advance more evidence in 
support of my contention, although more is available. 

Were I asked to suggest a norm for what might be called a conventionalized 
Spanish American pronunciation, I would say that x be pronounced [s] 
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before all consonants except c and except in the separable prefix ex (as in 
ex-sargento). The usual Spanish American pronunciation of excitar, for 
example, is [eksitar] or [egsitar], and of exceso [ekseso] or [egseso]. The 
ex of ex-sargento is usually heard [eks]. 

If, as I believe, the authors of the article in question are mistaken, and if, 
as I likewise believe, there is no reason to question their good faith, how 
did they make their mistake? In the first place, the number of native speakers 
examined is too small to offer valid testimony. In the second place, the 
individuals interviewed are not distributed adequately with regard to age, 
class, occupation, or geographical origin. In the third place, the method 
used in interviewing them leaves much to be desired. The subjects were 
asked to translate to Spanish the words used as examples and to read brief 
Spanish sentences containing the same words. To a greater or lesser degree all 
of the subjects were probably influenced by English pronunciation (if the 
words were read to them) and by orthography. It is not unusual, to mention 
only one example of orthographic influence, to hear certain Latin Americans 
(and Spaniards, for that matter) distinguish carefully between v and b when 
asked to read words embodying the above letters, and yet these same people 
almost never distinguish between the two in unguarded, spontaneous speech. 
The only reliable way to test pronunciation is to surprise the subject into 
saying the word in which you are interested. If the subject is aware that 
you are studying his pronunciation, he will usually try to conform to some 
real or imagined standard of good speech. The result is often affectation. 


Ricwarp L, PRreDMORE 
Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 





LOWER LEARNING 


Public-school children on graduation are “totally nude” of knowledge of 
geography and are deficient in reading and spelling. 

This was a conclusion reached by a committee representing nine hundred 
residents of Scarsdale, N.Y. (population, 13,000), after a two-year survey of 
the town’s school system. In a thirty-eight-page report the committee recom- 
mended: 

Less education along so-called progressive lines and a return to traditional 
methods. “Our pupils have been high in arithmetic only because Progressive 
Education could find no way to fiddle with the multiplication table.” 

The teaching of geography as a distinct course of study in the elementary 
schools, with emphasis on map or space geography as distinguished from 
economic geography. 

Courses in undiluted history. “By undiluted we mean . . . ‘More teaching 


from history and less from contemporary scenes.’”—From Newsweek, June 
2, 1947, p. 82. 
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INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS IN ENGINEERING* 


S. S. STEINBERG 
Dean, College of Engineering, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


It is no exaggeration to say that Inter-American educational and professional 
relations in Engineering have made greater progress in the last three years 
than ever before in the history of our profession. Closer relations and better 
understanding among the engineers and engineering educators of this hemi- 
sphere have come about in recent years as a result of three major factors: 
(1) the close cooperation, during the last war, between our country and the other 
American Republics; (2) the recognition in those countries of the need for 
technical and industrial development to establish economic stability; and (3) 
the greater manifestation by the engineering profession in this country of a 
sincere interest in the problems of our colleagues to the South and an eagerness 
on our part to assist in their solution. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure to be closely identified with this pro- 
gressive movement of establishing goodwill and better understanding with 
our professional brethren in the other American Republics. As you know, in 
1945, under the auspices of our Department of State, the first survey of en- 
gineering education in Latin America was made and contacts established 
with the engineering societies and engineering schools in the leading countries.* 
Since then the flow of information and of individuals to and from Latin Amer- 
ica has continued in ever-increasing tempo, so that many tangible benefits 
have resulted of great value to the engineering fraternity of the entire hemi- 
sphere. 

I should like now to enumerate and discuss briefly some of the more im- 
portant cooperative activities undertaken during the past three years so that 
you may gain an insight into the gratifying progress that is being made in 
Inter-American educational and professional relations. 

1. The Committee on International Relations of the Engineers’ Joint Council 
appointed a Commission on Latin America. Through the joint cooperation of 
this Commission, of the Division of Engineering and Industrial Research of 
the National Research Council, and of the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission, a fund of $6,000 was made available which enabled us to issue during 
the past year a new quarterly publication called Adelantos de Ingenieria 
(Progress in Engineering), which was distributed free of cost to the members 
of the major Latin American engineering societies and to the libraries of their 


*A paper presented at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Society 
for Engineering Education, Austin, Texas, June 14-18, 1948. 

*See “Engineering Education in Latin America,” by S. S. Steinberg, The Journal 
of Engineering Education, vol. 37, no. 4, December, 1946. 
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engineering schools and their research institutes. Each issue of this publication, 
consisting of 1,500 copies, contained about thirty carefully selected articles 
from the current journals of our major national engineering societies and allied 
publications. The selections were made by a Editorial Board composed of the 
editors of the national engineering societies which have membership on the 
Engineers’ Joint Council and the editor of Ingenieria Internacional, the Span- 
ish-language McGraw-Hill publication, who served as Chairman. The articles 
in Adelantos were in both English and Spanish and were selected with a view 
to the interests and needs of the engineering profession in Latin America. The 
response to this publication has been so gratifying that the Editorial Board is 
now working on a plan for the continuation of the journal on a self-supporting 
basis. 

2. Through the courtesy of the Division of Engineering and Industrial Re- 
search of the National Research Council, we were able to distribute to all the 
engineering schools and research institutes in Latin America a copy of the 
latest issue of the extensive annotated bibliography of Scientific, Medical and 
Technical Books Published in the United States of America, 1930-44. 

3. Through the courtesy of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, we distributed lists of the accredited engineering schools in the United 
States for the guidance of engineering educational administrators throughout 
Latin America. 

4. Typical lists of textbooks used in our engineering schools were supplied to 
all Deans of Engineering in Latin America. 

5. The exchange of engineering professors was promoted, though on a 
limited scale. Thus far, of necessity, the exchange has been only one way, 
that is, from the United States to the other American Republics. 

6. Close cooperation has been maintained and courtesies extended to the 
Latin American engineering and technical missions that have come to this 
country, by planning their itineraries and arranging their visits to our engineer- 
ing schools and industrial plants; also, similarly, for distinguished engineers 
and educators who have come here as visitors or as guests of the Department 
of State in the operation of its cultural program between the Americas. 

7. We are cooperating with Stanford University in its publication of the 
several volumes of Who’s Who in Latin America, by service on its Advisory 
Board, in reference to the members of the engineering profession in those 
countries. 

8. To meet the desire of many of the faculties of the Latin American engi- 
neering schools to adopt our textbooks, an extensive translation program has 
recently been undertaken by the textbook publishers in this country. 

9. To comply with the requests of a number of deans of Latin American 
engineering schools, the Committee on Engineering Schools of the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development recently appointed a sub-committee to 
consider the accrediting of engineering schools in the other American Re- 
publics. 

10. The American Society for Engineering Education, under whose auspices 
we meet here today, has recently appointed a Committee on International Re- 
lations, which should serve to link together more closely the engineering 
educators of the hemisphere. 
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11. Excellent work in the promotion of closer relations has been done re- 
cently by specialized engineering groups in holding Inter-American gatherings, 
such as the Pan American Mining Congress, the Inter-American Congress 
of Sanitary Engineering, and others whose interests are in highways, in rail- 
roads, in petroleum and in other engineering specialties. 

12. Mention must also be made of a number of our associates who have 
recently visited with our neighbors to the South and cemented the bonds of 
friendship and understanding. Among these are R. M. Gates, Past President of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; J. S. Thompson, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board of The McGraw-Hill Book Company and Treasurer of this 
Society; E. P. Hamilton, President of John Wiley and Sons; and Lloyd Hug- 
lett, Managing Editor of Ingenieria Internacional. Would that more of our 
engineers and educators could visit with our Southern colleagues in their home- 
lands to learn at first hand of the many educational and professional problems 
that will require the closest Inter-American cooperation for their solution. 

13. Probably the most important outcome of the joint efforts of the en- 
gineering profession in this country and in Latin America will be the first Pan 
American Engineering Congress which is scheduled to convene in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in 1949. This Congress will offer the first opportunity to lay 
the foundation for the solution of the many international engineering prob- 
lems, both educational and professional, of interest and importance to the 
engineering profession in all of the countries of this hemisphere. The En- 
gineers’ Joint Council is sponsoring the proposed Congress jointly with the 
Federation of South American Associations of Engineering (USAI). A dis- 
cussion meeting on the proposal was held in Lima, Peru, last spring, and a 
preliminary meeting for planning the Congress will be held in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, in November, 1948. It is the hope of the Latin American engineers 
that out of these meetings there may eventually result a Pan American Federa- 
tion of Engineering Associations, to include the national engineering societies 
of all the Americas. 

In conclusion, you might be interested to know that at the request of the 
Department of State, I have just submitted a proposal for completing the 
survey of Engineering Education in Latin America which was undertaken in 
1945. Due to time-limitations, that trip covered only twelve of the twenty other 
American Republics. Many requests have since come from the engineering 
and educational institutions in the other eight countries for their inclusion in 
this survey. Accordingly, it is possible that a visit may be made this summer 
to the Caribbean group of countries, namely, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti; and then in the fall, the 
two remaining countries in the heart of South America, namely, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, may be visited, thereby making the survey complete. 

We can summarize this discussion by saying that the promotion of better 
Inter-American educational and professional relations in Engineering is not 
much different from that of promoting goodwill between any groups, be they 
ordinary citizens, faculty members, or even nations, All it takes is a willingness 
to be a good neighbor and to deal with others with patience and with under- 
standing. Our efforts will be rewarded by that friendship and fellowship be- 


tween peoples which is the only firm foundation of lasting peace between 
nations. 
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BASIC CONCEPTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES* 


STUART CUTHBERTSON 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


In a world in which, as George Duhamel would put it, the next heartbeat 
is enough of a project, it is possibly futile even to contemplate plans which 
may never be completed. The alternative to effort and thought seems, how- 
ever, to be the sort of defeatism which will again lead to blood and tears 
and finally to disintegration. 

What I have to say has little to do with comparative literature or with 
the history of ideas. It has much to do with what Brunetiére calls general 
literature and certainly much to do with general education and with honors 
plans. The burden of my thought is as follows. First, if we know what is 
basically common and essential in each of the fields of knowledge, we 
have the facts and principles upon which to build opinions and judgments—a 
point of view which may in part offend the antirationalist disciples of 
Benedetto Croce. Second, since civilization has outdistanced culture until 
the two are scarcely in the same race, we might do well to try to find some 
means of preserving the resident values of art, and, at the same time, lay 
more stress upon the non-resident social and moral values—an unbalanced 
development can lead to perversion of truths and to catastrophe, and I need 
not mention the many cases of disintegration which have followed the 
perversion of humanistic values. Third, there is at least one immense field 
in education, both secondary and higher, which has never sufficiently concerned 
itself with content, and when it has so concerned itself, too much of that 
content has been something of an anachronism in the modern world. I am 
thinking, of course, of the field of foreign languages and literatures. Where 
content is lean or inane or anachronistic, there is room for change. 

We foreign language and literature teachers have been deeply disillusioned 
by the apparent indifference of UNESCO and the UNO to the contributions 
we thought we had been making to the cause of a better world, not only 
in international relations but in the leisure time of home life. In a frequently 
desperate defensive position we have taken refuge in requirements, in 
expediency, and in comparisons with other failures to attain ideals. The 
usual outcries against the encroachment of vocational and education courses 
have, however, been occasionally tempered by confessions. Some of us are 
beginning to suspect that merely putting words into the student’s mouth 
does not automatically generate thought and ideas—Negroes have long 
spoken the same languages as the whites near them. And there are other 
confessions. Not long ago a specialist in English literature was discussing 
what the new sort of world we hope to build might mean to the field of 
literature. He said, “I sometimes wonder if my teaching has not been a 
failure. I have taught my students that Shakespeare is a portion of the 
birthright of every English-speaking child. Perhaps I should have been 
teaching that Shakespeare is a triumph not of the Anglo-Saxon spirit but, 
as George Reynolds likes to say, of the human spirit; and that Dante and 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the Utah Humanities Review. 
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Balzac and Cervantes and Rubén Dario are similiar triumphs which are 
just as much a portion of my students’ birthright as Shakespeare.” In a 
different and more startling way, an American professor of German made, 
in 1940, a similar confession of borrowed nationalism: “You know, I get 
a surreptitious kick out of the way Hitler’s armies are going through France.” 
Too many unknown factors preclude an assertion of positive causes of that 
attitude, but among negative causes I suspect the lack of basic concepts. 
In my undergraduate days, my American professor of French taught me 
that “Every man has two countries—his own and France,” and I have had 
like experiences in English, in German, in Italian, in Spanish, and in Spanish 
American literature courses. Perhaps that is one way of combatting pro- 
vincialism or nationalism or isolationism, but it is only one meager step 
toward the “one-worldism” we are seeking. 

To these one- or two-pronged extensicns of loyalties, I much prefer the 
pre-Romantic view of literature: that literature is a whole. I am aware, 
of course, that Romanticism had its cosmopolitan side—Goethe was probably 
the first to formulate the idea of a world literature—but no one can forget 
Romanticism’s stress upon the national past, how Lessing and Schiller* could 
dwell upon national peculiarities of Germany, how Mme de Staél could try 
to pigeonhole the Germans, the English, and the French, and how Taine 
could overstress race, milieu, and moment. I am aware, too, that James 
Russell Lowell and Benedetto Croce, among others, have dealt with the 
problem, the former in his “Nationality in Literature” and the latter in 
his Poesia. We cannot, however, lay all the blame upon the Romanticists: 
Cato the Elder, in his fear of Greek ideas and learning, prefigured the 
extreme nationalism we frequently encounter today, and we know that in 
the Middle Ages there was something of an analogy to what I am now 
attacking when the vernacular was made a foot in the door for selling 
the concept of nationalism. 

Our sin is not so great as that, but my complaint is that in attempting 
to expand the local or national circle in which every man must now live 
circumferentially—if he lives at all—we teachers of foreign languages and 
literatures have been guilty of prolonging the French radius, the German 
radius, the Spanish radius, or the Spanish American radius, to the frequent 
exclusion of other important radii, until we have developed exaggerated 
eccentrics instead of the concentrics essential to a smoothly-running machine 
for a different sort of world. One added nationalism or a new areaism or 
regionalism is simply not an adequate approach to one-worldism. There 
isn’t enough time in the traditional four-year periods of high school and 
college for the needed number of such approaches. The newly demanded 
concentrics entail a different outwardness in the foreign language and 
literature teaching fields. 

It has been true, I think, of the linguistic phases of our work and to a 
lesser extent of the humanistic phases, that the content of courses has 
rarely been based upon a norm of basic concepts. In the necessity for 
teaching language as a vehicle, agreement upon content has received little 
attention. We have for the major foreign languages frequency and range 
counts for words, for idioms, and for syntax; and, of course, grammar 
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texts try to present at least the minimum essentials in each. Lower-level. 
readers, however, and the texts and outside reading for many upper-division 
literature courses depend upon the vagaries of the taste of the individual 
teacher or of a local group of teachers. Where the content does have a 
norm, it is frequently a content stressing French or German or Spanish 
American paternity in a way which may help trace a design for dying in 
a traditional world. If only for the sake of a different sort of world, we 
may have to accept the theory that a given masterpiece came into being 
not because a certain Frenchman or a certain German or a certain Spaniard 
existed at a certain time in a certain environment, but because a certain 
man existed. It is speculatively probable that if Cervantes, whose four- 
hundredth anniversary was celebrated this past year, were alive today and 
a citizen of the United States, he would find in the “soap operas” all the 
unreality he did find in the romances of chivalry to impel him to write a 
modern Don Quijote. 

Other questionings concerning content as a means of inter-communication 
and understanding have arisen. Why is it that music can boast of being a 
universal language, despite the probability that musical form and symbols 
are too interesting in themselves to convey much intellectual meaning? Why 
do the pure scientists, though they misuse the word, insist that they speak 
a common language, which is neither English nor German nor Esperanto 
nor Ido but rather a language of ideas and content? Why, given our separate 
departments of French literature, of German literature, of Spanish literature, 
do we not have separate departments of French art and Spanish American 
art, or of Italian music and Chinese music, or of German science and Russian 
science? It is probable that a Louis Pasteur, born in Germany, would make 
the same contributions to the biological sciences as he made as a Frenchman, 
and that an Enrico Fermi, born in the United States, would make the same 
progress in the release of atomic energy as he made as an Italian; but as 
long as literature deals with human beings, there will be variety. Even in 
the case of a Tirso de Molina the greatness of the Burlador de Sevilla 
depends more upon the universality of the conflict between the life-principle 
and opposing restrictions than upon anything peculiarly Spanish. The Mozart 
opera is evidence of the truth of that statement. I suspect that German 
research in chemistry or in philosophy is just as worthy of a separate 
department as is German literature. Are there no common denominators 
in literature in the form of basic humanistic concepts which might enable 
us, like the scientists, to speak a common language regardless of the nationality 
of the vehicle? 

Some of us are beginning to believe that the sharp lines of national 
demarcation are an anachronism in the modern world. In the days when 
international communication was slow, when travel was slower and un- 
common, when translation was belated, when there were only a few, scarcely 
read journals to tell us of discoveries and innovations, when a trip to France 
or study in Germany or Spain was possible only for a George Ticknor or 
a Longfellow, when the world could still digest extreme nationalisms, there 
may have been reason for the separation of literatures into scarcely osmotic 
containers. But today—well, some of us are wondering. I am leaning toward 
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the belief that the foreign languages and literatures can be properly denational- 
ized by searching for a core of basic concepts which may be used not as 
a restraint upon the peculiar genius of the teacher but as minimum linguistic 
and humanistic guides and as landmarks to be illustrated by the brilliance 
of the triumphs of the human spirit, no matter within what national boundaries 
those triumphs have been won. In passing, I mention linguistic guides because, 
though we know that language is one of the primary activities of human 
beings, we as a group have not yet found a common denominator for that 
activity. Neither in high school nor in college have we convinced our students 
of the importance and the potentialities of language—not even English—we 
who know that, “In the beginning was the Word.” Of more importance, 
however, are the humanistic guides. I am convinced, for instance, that a 
basic concept concerning the distinctions of the pathetic, the dramatic, and 
the tragic can be taught through Maupassant’s La Parure in first-year French 
in high school or in college. The story of Woodrow Wilson presents the 
opportunity for admittedly over-simplified concretion of the concept. A statue 
of Wilson stands in a public square; it topples over and, falling upon a 
boy playing at its base, kills him instantly. The death of that innocent boy 
is pathetic. As a second supposition, the statue falls and pins the boy without 
killing him. The boy struggles to free himself. There is the conflict essential 
to the dramatic. As a third case, the statue of Wilson falls upon Senator 
Lodge (grandfather of the present Senator), the man who may have been 
responsible indirectly for hastening Wilson’s death. It does not kill Lodge 
instantly—such a fate might be construed as poetic justice—but Lodge, like 
the boy in the second case, struggles vainly to free himself. That is tragedy. 

The other basic concepts of the drama—inner and outer conflict, katharsis, 
the hero, comedy, wit and humor, the sentimental drama, and so on—can 
have truly humanistic values purged of nationalisms and, at the same time, 
the practical value of reducing the number of visits to the psychiatrist in 
search of explanations and cures of behavior. There are other concepts 
which can have implications for almost all our activities. Though all 
humanists know them, let me give one more example. In second-year foreign 
language courses, either in high school or in college, I should like to include, 
instead of some of the inanity, literary illustrations of an expansion of 
Ruskin’s discussion of the pathetic fallacy, i.e., his classification of men into 
four groups: (1) those who feel strongly, think weakly, and see untruly; 
(2) those who think strongly, feel weakly, and see truly but ineffectually; 
(3) those who think strongly, feel strongly, and see truly—like some of 
the awakening scientists; and (4) those who think strongly, feel strongly, 
and see truly not only the immediate scene but beyond—an ability which 
makes them seers, poets, or leaders of men. Simplified versions of or excerpts 
from the Quijote, Faust, and Cyrano de Bergerac can illumine those concepts 
and give the student something of a yardstick for his own emotions, judg- 
ments, and attitudes. 

Lack of space precludes more than the mention of general works which 
may be used as guides. Shipley’s Dictionary of World Literature is a handy 
reference work; Lovejoy’s The Great Chain of Being and Barnes’s Intellectual 
and Cultural History of the Western World merit culling. The standard 
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works on the drama, the novel, poetry, and aesthetics contain plenty of evi- 
dence that basic concepts can be found, organized, and exemplified by 
literature. Workers in the social, physical, and biological sciences are sifting 
out their fundamental concepts, many of which can help us choose our 
content and materials. If the present principles of academic freedom—which 
unfortunately tend to make the language teacher a _listener—interfere, 
those principles must give way to freedom of expression informed by basic 
concepts. 

A core of concepts can be found which may make us brothers under our thin 
departmental and nationalistic skins. Meaningful content will surely not 
be hurtful to linguistic achievement—having something worthwhile to talk 
about does not ordinarily stifle speech. Chemistry, physics, music, art—all 
have cores of common knowledge which mock national boundaries. We 
humanists in the fields of language and literature can have them too if we 
forget that the end and aim of all existence is this language or that language, 
this national literature or that national literature. Shakespeare is my birth- 
right—that is true; but so are Aristophanes, Petrarch, Moliére, Cervantes, 
Goethe, D. F. Sarmiento, Dostoevski, and too many others to mention here. 
I am not arguing for a “great books” course—I am arguing for great concepts 
in language and literature courses, concepts which may help select the works 
of any literature and may serve as a yardstick for measuring them. These 
concepts will not be inflexible ; they will, in many instances, be controversial— 
theories of the aesthetic present a case in point—but perhaps through that 
very controversy over which concepts are basic, we can graduate fewer 
students who, like the parrot, having been taught to talk, must talk but have 
nothing to talk about. 

I hope soon to publish my notion of what such a core should contain. 
There will be differences of opinion; there will be charges of over-simplifica- 
tion, and of regimentation—from the antirationalists ; but destructive criticism 
which does not suggest something better as a means of contributing to a 
different kind of world should not deter us. 

Solid, significant content can make our language courses more effective 
linguistically and culturally ; and can enable us to extend our students’ horizons 
concentrically. We have done a good job in answering the first two of 
Spingarn’s questions, “What is the author trying to express?” and, “How 
has he expressed it?” The third question, “Was it worth expressing?” needs, 
in this new world, collaborative study, thought, and planning if we want 
many more heartbeats for the best of our youth and for ourselves. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, December 27-29, 1948 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1948 


8:00 p.m. 


Meeting of Executive Council. Parlor A. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1948 


8:30 A.M. 
9 :00-10:30 a.m. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


1:00- 2:30 p.m. 
2:30- 4:30 P.m. 


5:00 p.m. 
8:00-10:00 p.m. 


Registration. Grand Ballroom Foyer. 

Language Session. D. L. CANFIELD, Florida State 
University, Chairman. North Ballroom. 

Joint Meeting with American Association of Teachers 
of French, American Association of Teachers of 
German, American Association of Teachers of Ital- 
ian, and American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and Eastern European Languages. JULIO pet Toro, 
University of Michigan, Chairman (Donatp D. 
WatsH, The Choate School, Chairman for the 
A. A. T. S. P.). Grand Ballroom. 

Speakers: STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Middlebury Col- 
lege, and Henry Grattan Doyte, The George Wash- 
ington University. 

Joint Luncheon with other A, A. T.’s. Grand Ballroom. 
Literature Session. Sturcis E, Leavitt, University 
of North Carolina, Chairman. North Ballroom, 
Reception. Grand Ballroom. 

Fiesta. Grand Ballroom. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1948 


8:30 A.M. 
9:00 a.m.-12:30 P.M. 


1:00- 2:30 p.m. 
2:30- 5:30 P.M. 


Registration. Grand Ballroom Foyer. 

Business Meeting and Committee Reports. Leavitt 
O. Wricut, President of the Association, presiding. 
North Ballroom. 

Annual Luncheon. Grand Ballroom. 

High School Session. Lours GonzAtez, President of 
the New York Chapter of the Associations, presiding. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 239, 1948 


9:30 A.M. 


Visit to Hispanic Society of America (Broadway and 
156th Street). 
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WILLIAM S. HENDRIX 


The sudden death on March 22, 1948 of Dr. William S. Hendrix, Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages and Chairman of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at The Ohio State University, deprives the profession 
of an outstanding teacher, administrator, and author of textbooks. It brings 
an even keener sense of personal loss to many of us in The American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, whom it robs of a 
valued friend for whom we cherished a deep respect and affection. 

“Will” Hendrix had been active in the work of our Association from its 
inception, He rarely missed an annual meeting. In fact, I first became 
well acquainted with him at the Annual Meeting in Washington in 1919, 
and we had been warm friends ever since, with increasing realization on 
my part of his energy, his initiative, and his genuine interest in the art of 
teaching foreign languages. It was never difficult to get him stirred up 
about teaching problems; “talking shop” was to him almost the breath of 
life. His constant thought and experimentation made him a leader in new 
methods, new approaches, new devices. He was a pioneer in teaching 
Spanish and French over the radio, in the use of students’ recordings of 
their own pronunciation as a regular teaching device, and in the “cultural 
approach” so ably illustrated in his textbooks. His use of a map, with easy 
cognates to stimulate an oral approach, amounted to a discovery, judging 
by the extent to which the same device or some variation of it has been 
used by those who have followed him. When the war came, his long ad- 
vocacy of the oral approach and his experience in its use made him a leader 
in setting up war-time courses in foreign languages, and made him as well 
a natural choice as a member of the able team that under my direction 
made a survey of Army Specialized Training Program courses in foreign 
languages—a team whose report, published by the Commission on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language Association of America, still re- 
mains basic to any study of the “ASTP” contribution to language teaching. 

It would be useless to try to recapitulate here all of the honors that Will 
Hendrix received. One of which he was extremely proud, I know, was his 
election as National President of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish, an office in which he served with his usual efficiency and dis- 
tinction in 1926. His place in Hispanic scholarship was recognized by his 
election as a Corresponding Member of The Hispanic Society of America. 
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His most recent honor was his selection as Managing Editor of The Mod- 
ern Language Journal for the term 1947-1950. He displayed in this post 
promise of being one of the “great” professional journal editors—a promise 
that his too-early death disappoints. He had however completed a full year 
of publication, as well as five numbers of the current year, the last of which 
was in final copy when his call came. His passing leaves a gap in the 
editorship of the Journal that his successor will find it difficult to fill. 

Words are hollow in the presence of grief; but I know that all our 
members would wish me, through HISPANIA, to express to his sorrowing 
widow and his son and daughter our heartfelt sympathy in the blow that 
has come so unexpectedly upon them, together with the assurance that 
their husband and father has not lived in vain, that his work will go on, 
and that his memory will ever remain green in the hearts of his fellow- 
workers in the cause to which he literally gave his life. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


THE TICKNOR CENTENARY 


Next year, 1949, will mark the centenary of the first publication of 
George Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, the first and still one of 
the greatest contributions to Hispanic studies made by an American scholar. 
It is to be hoped that our Association, and indeed all those who are interested 
in things Spanish or in the wider field of international scholarship and cul- 
tural interchange, will not allow to pass unobserved this opportunity to pay 
well-deserved tribute to one of our country’s great intellectual pioneers— 
the first Smith Professor of the French and Spanish Languages and of 
Belles-Lettres in Harvard University. Our Association should begin to 
make plans for an appropriate observance, in cooperation with others who 
are interested, in the near future. 

George Ticknor was a remarkable man in many respects. He was one 
of the first American scholars in the modern humanities, one of the first 
Americans to undertake serious, organized study in the universities and 
libraries of Europe, one of the first professors of modern foreign languages 
(as distinguished from “language masters”) in any American university. 
In his teaching he insisted on the importance of a command of the spoken 
language, even for those whose purposes were primarily literary, a point 
which is well brought out in his Lecture on the Best Methods of Teaching 
the Living Languages, which I edited and reprinted in The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal some years ago. He made proper use of the “native” teacher, 
raising him from a category akin to that of the “dancing master” to a 
place of dignity in university departments and in the university faculty. 
He was far ahead of his times in methods and class organization, not only 
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by his insistence upon the spoken language, but by “sectioning for ability” 
and allowing students to progress as fast as they were willing and able to 
do, thereby anticipating one of the educational innovations of our own day 
(many of which, by the way are not innovations at all, but re-discoveries 
of ideas advanced in some instances three or four centuries ago). Ticknor 
was so far in advance of his times educationally, in fact, that his relinquish- 
ment of his professorship at Harvard (in which he was succeeded by Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and ultimately by our own beloved J. D. M. Ford) was 
undoubtedly caused by discouragement over the likelihood of seeing the 
reforms he advocated adopted by the Harvard Faculty of his day. No 
narrow specialist, his lectures on Dante were as thoroughly grounded and 
as well received as those on Spanish literature. He fought for a “place in 
the sun” for all the great European languages and literatures, like his 
successors in the Smith Professorship. (I suspect that he would not have 
liked the recent “Harvard Report,” which relegates German to science 
and Spanish to business, and fails to mention Italian at all, thereby by 
implication denying literary importance to three great cultures, an almost 
incredible example of intellectual myopia or was it plain stupidity ?) 

In spite of his dignified exterior and “cold roast Boston”’ background, 
Ticknor had a gift for friendship, to which his letters bear witness. He 
loved and faithfully interpreted European cultures without compromising 
his love for his own country or apologizing for his American origin. In the 
practice of “cultural relations,” to which his whole life was so unselfishly 
devoted, he instinctively took the right course, that of mutual respect be- 
tween cultures, without invidious comparisons—this in an age in which 
Americans were often regarded as barbarians and subjected to the kind 
of patronizing that inspired Lowell’s essay “On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners.” He loved his family, his boyhood associates, his college 
(Dartmouth )—immortalized in Webster’s “It is a small place, but there 
are those who love it”—his friends and associates. He was intensely loyal 
to his “home town,” Boston, yet no other American of his generation had 
so many friends, or was so highly regarded, in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain. 

We shall but honor ourselves in honoring George Ticknor; and at the 
same time we shall be giving evidence of our pride in the professional 
heritage that is ours. In spite of the efforts of the “lunatic fringe” among 
American educationists to deny the importance of our cultural heritage from 
Europe, to decry even the study of Shakespeare, to attempt to substitute 
myriads of fuzzy “outgrowths” for any real mastery of the fundamental 
bases of education, the great majority of Americans, I believe, are proud 
of that English and European heritage as well as of our own great past 
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in the United States. In spite of attacks on the study of history, mathe- 
matics, languages, literature, and even (in this “atomic age’”!) science, in 
favor of “attitudes” and emphasis on “the here and now” (as if the “here 
and now” had nothing to learn from the past) most of the parents of 
American children want them to have, I am sure, an education in which 
their “attitudes” are based upon hard, sequential study of factual materials 
involving language sense and number sense as well as historical perspective. 
Yet some of the same educators who repeat to satiety that “Wars begin in 
the minds of men” hypocritically deny the importance to young Americans 
of two of the primary keys to the “minds of men” in other countries: the 
study of foreign languages and the study of the masterpieces of foreign 
literature. 

We can make of this proposed tribute to George Ticknor a tribute also 
to our American cultural heritage as affected by its European background, 
as well as a reaffirmation of our faith that we have something to learn 
from the past. Let the occasion not go unnoticed wherever groups can be 
found who recognize their indebtedness to Ticknor and other great Ameri- 
cans of the past, whose unselfish labors kept alive the torch of learning and 
of international understanding in a pioneer country largely concerned by 
the course of events with economic devclopment and political survival. 
How much more important to keep that torch burning brightly in an age 
so largely concerned with the survival of One World! 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
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E. H. Hespett and Rosert H. WILLIAMs* 








To THE EDITorS: 


One of my students who works in the control tower at a local airport has 
asked me to list the Spanish terms you would use for directing planes. Has 
such a list ever been published? Does the C.A.A. have one? I would appreciate 
any information about this. 


B. B. 
College, Alaska 


Since neither of the editors was able of his personal knowledge to answer 
this question, it was passed on to Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 
of the Pan American World Airways System, who very kindly made inquiries 
through the company’s personnel in Spanish America and finally was able to 
obtain two booklets: Rules of the Air (in English) and Reglamentos del aire 
(its equivalent in Spanish), which give the necessary information clearly and 
fully. The booklets were prepared by Mario W. Facio (Airman Certificate No. 
296655) for the Civil Aeronautics Administration and were published in San 
José, Costa Rica, by the Imprenta Trejos Hermanos. 


To THE Epitors: 

Can you refer me to a text (besides the ordinary textbooks on Commercial 
Spanish) which will give lists of legal terms with their equivalents in Spanish 
to serve as an aid in interpreting? 


H. H. 
Minot, North Dakota 


Except for the commercial correspondence texts, all of which contain some 
legal terms, the only thing I can suggest which would provide you with a list 
of legal terms is a special dictionary. There is a very good one available: 
Tejada y Sainz’s Diccionario de comercio y derecho. It is published in Cuba, 
but can be obtained from Franz C. Feger, 17 East 22nd Street, New York City, 
or from Stechert-Hafner Inc., 31 East 10th Street, New York City. 


To THE Eprtors: 

During the present school-year the Spanish Department of Goshen High 
School is conducting an experiment in the teaching of Spanish. Two sections 
of beginning Spanish pupils are used in this experiment. These two groups 
are composed of students of the same relative I.Q., interest in Spanish, reading 
ability, and academic achievement. One section is using the traditional method, 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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with an emphasis on grammar fundamentals, reading, translation, and con- 
versation, and is using El Camino Real, Book I, by Jarrett as the text. The 
other section is following the conversational method and direct approach, with 
use of the text, Student-Teacher Spanish (Grosse-Pointe Method) by Clarence 
Vane McGuire. 

We should like to know what tests are available for measuring achievement 
in these classes using the two methods. Although the results of this experiment 
may have no statistical significance (it is hoped this will not be the case), we 
feel that the study is worth while. We should also appreciate knowing your 
opinion of the use in high school of the conversational method, as contrasted 
with the traditional method, as we shall need to make a decision at the end 
of this term regarding the method to be used in the future. 


L.. B. 
Goshen, Indiana 


I do not believe that there is any test in existence which will give you an 
absolutely certain measurement of the results achieved in your interesting ex- 
periment. Probably the best tests available are those prepared by the Coopera- 
tive Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. But these tests, 
by their nature, are limited to testing passive vocabulary, recognition of correct 
grammatical forms, and (silent) reading ability. Moreover, they are supposed 
to give more valid results after the second year than after the first year of 
high-school Spanish. They do not measure the achievements which the con- 
versational method is supposed to stress—aural comprehension of the spoken 
word, correct pronunciation, and fluency in speaking. There are no available 
objective tests for these achievements. The University of Chicago has been 
experimenting with some tests of aural comprehension, but they are not yet 
on the market. You will find them discussed in the February, 1946 number of 
HisPaniA, pp. 31-37, and can find out more about them by writing directly to 
the University of Chicago Language Investigation. 

As has been said before in this department, it seems to me that it is impossible 
to state categorically that one method of language teaching is better than 
another. Those of us who have “been in the game” for a long time and have 
seen the emphasis shift back and forth from one method to another feel that 
there is no short-cut to language learning and that the method to be used must 
depend upon the teacher’s personality and training, the size and character of 
the class, the amount of time allotted the subject, and a number of other 
variables. However, your experiment should be, indeed, worth while and the 
readers of Hispania will be interested in its results. 

To THE EpiTors: 

I am a Mexican citizen, graduate of the Normal School of Mexico City, 
with more than twenty years of teaching experience. I have resided a total of 
fifteen years in the United States. Would you please advise me as to the 
possibilities of obtaining a teaching position in the United States, perhaps in 
one of the public schools? I feel especially qualified to teach Spanish to English 
people. Could you also advise me as to what legal steps I shall have to take 
to be eligible for such work ? 


L. Z. 


Mexico City, Mexico 
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I believe that the information you desire may be obtained by writing to the 
United States Office of Education, Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, Washington 25, D.C. Usually however, one must be a citizen of 
the United States to receive a regular appointment in a public school. 

E. H. H. 
To THE EpiTors: 


A letter has just come to me from Schoenhof’s in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
informing me that they will receive a shipment of E. M. Martinez Amador’s 
Diccionario Inglés-Espatiol y Espajiol-Inglés, to sell for $12.00. Since I am 
not familiar at all with this dictionary, I thought I would seek your advice. 
I should mention, perhaps, that I already have the Espasa-Calpe dictionary, the 
Velazquez dictionary and Appleton’s New Spanish Dictionary. Do you think 
it would be a good thing for me to invest in this dictionary? 

A. B. C. 


Texas 


The Martinez Amador dictionary is a new and reliable work. Its principal 
advantage over the dictionaries you already possess is that it contains many 
modern words which had not entered the language at the time the older dic- 
tionaries were compiled. I believe it would be a good investment. 

E. H. H. 
To THE Epitors: 


I wish to purchase some books to serve as a nucleus for the Spanish section 
of a college library. I should like to know what editions of the Spanish classics 
are available. I shall be grateful for any help you may proffer. 


J. F. M. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


As a general rule, you will find that the Spanish classics before the nineteenth 
century are available: 


(1) In cheap editions (less than $1.00 per volume) published in South America 
—either the Austral or the Losada editions. These contain the plain text without 
annotations, vocabulary, or other critical apparatus. They may be ordered from 
either Franz C. Feger, 17 East 22nd Street, New York City, or from Stechert- 
Hafner, 31 East 10th Street, New York City. 


(2) In the collection called Claésicos Castellanos published in Madrid by “La 
Lectura.” These are moderately priced, of convenient size, and have been 
edited with introductions and notes by the best Spanish scholars. There are now 
one hundred thirty of these volumes. 


(3) Some of the works have appeared in special scholarly editions put out by 
the Real Academia Espafiola or by some University Press. These are usually 
expensive, many-volumed editions of exhaustive scholarship. You will find 
these listed in the bibliographies of Mérimée-Morley’s History of Spanish 
Literature, Romera-Navarro’s Historia de la literatura espafiola, and other 
standard histories of literature. These are, of course, the best editions if your 
students are going in for research. Otherwise, the Clésicos Castellanos are 
scholarly enough for all practical purposes. 
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(4) There exist school texts edited for American students of some of the 
classics. These have been put out by Heath, Holt, and a few by other companies. 
Many of these have vocabularies as well as notes. You can discover which are 
available by going through the catalogues of these companies. 

As to the more recent books—the classics of the nineteenth century and later 
—many of these are also available in the Austral or Losada editions. The works 
of Pereda, Galdés, and many others can also be obtained in editions of their 
Obras completas either as separate volumes or, if you can afford it, in complete 
sets. You are, no doubt, already familiar with the American textbook editions 
(usually abridged) of the works of these men. 

To THE EpirTors: 

I am the president of the Spanish Club of Roslyn High School and we are 
very interested in helping Spanish refugees, especially those in France. Could 
you please supply me with a list of Spanish Refugee Organizations for relief 
through which we could extend our aid? 


B. E. S. 
Roslyn Estates, New York 


Professor Andrés Iduarte of Columbia University, to whom your question 
was referred, suggests that you write to: Professor Gonzalo de Reparaz, 99 
Avenue du Parc de Lescure, Bordeaux, France, and ask his assistance in your 
project. Professor Reparaz teaches at the University of Bordeaux, where some 
of the Spanish refugees are studying. By getting in touch with him you can 
be certain that your aid will reach those whom you wish to help. 

To THE EpiTors: 

In the November (1947) issue of H1tspanta I note a query from Freiburg, 
Germany, about English translations of the Quijote. Your reply included 
Ormsby’s, but I can add another, possibly more accessible, edition of his trans- 
lation. It is in the “Universal Library” series published by Grosset and Dunlap, 
no date. I bought my copy in 1936 and I have some recollection that it was 
fairly recently printed then, but do not know whether this edition is still being 
issued. 


L. L. BARRETT 
Lawrence, Kansas 


(The Grosset and Dunlap edition is again out of print, but there are probably 
more copies of the “University Library” volume to be found in second-hand 
stores than of the earlier editions of the Ormsby translation, so the readers of 
Hispania will be grateful to Professcr Barrett for calling it to their and my 
attention. ) 


To THE EpiTors: 


In the November (1947) issue of Hispania (p. 539) you comment on sum- 
mer courses at Southern universities. ... May I call your attention to the 
existence of the Duke School of Spanish Studies, now in its seventh year? 
The enclosed bulletin lists the names of visiting specialists who have par- 
ticipated in our program. Advertisements of the 1948 session have appeared 
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in The Modern Language Journal, SAMLA, and will appear in the spring issue 
of Hispania. ... Our visiting specialists this year will be Salinas, Arciniegas, 
and Juan Ramén Jiménez. . . . It is discouraging to have you overlook us... . 


O. K. LuNDEBERG 
Durham, North Carolina 


To THE EpITors: 


On pages 74 and 75 of Hispanta (February, 1948) ... you treat the subject of 
Portuguese texts. ... 

We publish and have published since 1945 what we think is the best of all 
the Portuguese grammars: Father P. Carlo Rossi’s Portuguese, The Language 
of Brazil. We likewise published this past year Erico Verissimo’s Gato Préto 
em Campo de Neve. 

Since we have published to date only two books in Portuguese, we have not 
supplied a separate catalogue covering them. We have publicized both books to 
the best of our advantage, however, and I am only sorry that we did not get 
across the information to you. 

A. K. SHIELDs 
Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, N.Y. 


(The editors are very grateful to these correspondents for calling attention 
to their sins of omission. They apologize sincerely for these inadvertent over- 
sights, and hope that the information does not come too late to be of use to 
their readers.) 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS AS ASSISTANTS IN MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENTS 


LAURENCE DuGGAN* 
Institute of International Education, New York, N.Y. 


Among the placements of foreign students by the Institute of International 
Education, a growing category is that of language assistants or informants. 
A number of universities before the war gave fellowships to French-, Spanish-, 
German-, Italian-, and Portuguese-speaking students in return for assistance 
in language classes. The Army’s experience in language teaching demonstrated 
on a large scale the importance of constant practice in hearing and speaking 
a language, and new teaching methods based on Army experience are being 
widely adopted. Since the war more and more colleges and universities have 
been using students from abroad in their language departments. 

The services of native language assistants are occasionally used for grad- 
ing papers and other of the more routine work commonly assigned to graduate 
assistants, but they are, of course, especially prized because of the services 
they can offer in conversation classes. These may be large formal classes, but 
are more frequently small informal groups for practice in conversation and 
pronunciation. The assistant also acts as an informant, giving the students 
an insight into his country and its culture. In addition to actual teaching, 
foreign students often act as heads or assistant heads of foreign language 
houses, where these are a part of the campus life, preside at foreign lan- 
guage tables in the dining halls, or help with language club programs. 

Native language assistants are ideal to complement permanent faculty per- 
sonnel. University and college budgets frequently do not permit a large 
enough staff of full-time professors and instructors for maximum opportunities 
for conversational work. Half-time foreign language assistants can serve this 
purpose at a very reasonable cost, which appeals to deans and college presi- 
dents, while the American student’s interest is stimulated by having a native 
French or Brazilian or Chilean instructor. In addition the foreign student 
himself is able to spend half-time or more on graduate studies and is given 
the opportunity of a year in the United States. 

Language assistants from abroad may be in almost any field of study, except 
possibly those which require long hours of laboratory work. Foreign students 
must carry twelve semester hours of studies, or the equivalent, to maintain 
their status as students on 4 (e) visas, so the amount of time available as 
assistants will be influenced somewhat by their course of study. Ordinarily little 


* Mr. Duggan is President of the Institute of International Education which has its 
headquarters in New York (2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y.) and also main- 
tains a Washington Bureau (1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) 
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preparation is involved in an assistant’s duties, but eight to ten hours a week 
is considered the maximum load. 

In many colleges foreign students receive board, room, and tuition for from 
six to eight hours of work. In others, particularly where greater service is 
required of the student, he may receive a cash stipend in addition to tuition 
and maintenance, cr be given full compensation in cash. This in most institu- 
tions does not amount to more than $1200. 

The Institute of International Education believes that this type of fellow- 
ship has fully demonstrated its usefulness, both in giving opportunities to stu- 
dents from abroad for study in the United States, and in filling an important 
function in our own institutions. It hopes that there will be a continued growth 
in the number of such assistantships available to foreign students in the future. 


GRITO.... 


Pepro JUAN LABARTHE 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


En la ultima reunién de maestros de espafiol en Detroit, el dinamico Dr. 
Graydon S. DeLand dié un panorama de la vida de la AATSP. Todos los que 
somos miembros de esta prestigiosa entidad nos sentimos orgullosisimos de las 
actividades que en su seno se llevan a cabo. Nuestro tesoro es solvente. Nuestra 
fama va cada mes, cada afio adquiriendo respeto y reconocimiento. Por nuestro 
vocero de plata HispANria se oye de nuestra labor continental. Deberia ser 
condecorada por los gobiernos americanos por la labor azul de amistad. Mas, 
aun pedimos mas y mas de los miembros de la AATSP. No estamos conformes 
con la actual matricula y deseamos un “copo” en todos los Estados Unidos, Es 
decir: deseamos que cada maestro de espafiol y de portugués sea un miembro 
activo. Que no falte uno, ni tan sélo uno. Mejor obra podriamos hacer. Esta 
en las manos de todos los que ahora somos miembros. Buscar nuevos socios. 
No estamos ofreciendo al mercado algo falso, pero algo genuino, del mas alto 
quilate cultural. Podemos ser una poderosisima entidad nacional y sélo con 
mayor matricula la podriamos ser. No nos conformemos con poco. Que el cielo 
sea nuestro horizonte en aspiraciones. La lectura que encontramos en HISPANIA 
es jugosa, instructiva, rica, orientadora. Si con gusto pagamos por otras 
revistas que no son érganos de nuestra institucién seamos patridticos auspi- 
ciando lo nuestro, lo muy nuestro. 

Ejemplares de H1sPANIA son buenos regalos, asi como regalar un libro. Pues 
regalemos Hispania a los interesados en nuestras lenguas: la espafiola y la 
portuguesa. No debemos ser socios “pasivos,” nunca. Agotemos nuestra con- 
vincente palabra para ganar miembros. Debajo del poder nacional, del prestigio 


nacional de AATSP nos cobijamos todos; Que el nuevo afio empiece con brios 
y buena fe! 


TO MY SPANISH “PROF” 


Please tell me why I never see 
A Spanish grade as high as “B”; 
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A “B” that means I know each tense; 
And those queer idioms all make sense; 


That I know what I read each night; 
And always use subjunctives right. 


Yet “D” is made by fools like me, 
While only Phi Betes make a “B.” 


Epitor’s Note: The effort printed above is anonymous. It was left on the desk of 
our colleague, Professor Willis Knapp Jones of Miami University. It seems good 
enough to be preserved. H. G. D. 





“It was in the missions among the barbarous tribes on the Spanish frontier 
that the clergy displayed their greatest energy and zeal. They made their way 
boldly into the forests and deserts, studied the language and customs of the 
natives, endured great hardships, hunger, mosquitoes, and disease, and often 
won the halo of martyrdom. Indeed the réle of the missionary martyrs is one 
of the finest pages in the history of the Spaniards in America. If the friars 
succeeded in ‘reducing’ a group of Indians, they united them in a village or 
mission in an endeavor to teach them the elements of civil and religious life. 
Often the mission was a kind of agricultural and industrial school, for its 
essence was discipline: training in Christian doctrine, but also in agriculture 
and handicrafts, and sometimes in arts and letters. In time the mission might 
be converted into a doctrina or Indian parish, conducted by a priest and under 
the administration of a corregidor. Spanish settlers came in to occupy the 
lands, and the missionary moved on to fresh fields of endeavor. 

“The conversion of these savages was not easy, especially among the more 
refractory tribes. The Indians, we are told, were sometimes five, six, or seven 
years in a mission before they were ready for baptism. Meantime it was difficult 
to hold them if they objected to a sedentary life, and there were often re- 
peated attempts at escape. Occasionally the entire mission population de- 
camped. The missionaries themselves would then go in pursuit, with one or two 
soldiers perhaps and a few ‘trusties,’ and sometimes they covered long distances 
before the fugitives, or some of them, were caught and persuaded or forced 
to return. 

“In Spanish America from California and Texas to Paraguay and Chile 
these frontier missions multiplied—advance posts of the empire in which 
lived thousands of Indians in a sort of intermediate state between primitive 
barbarism and European civilization. Explorations by the missionaries con- 
tributed to contemporary knowledge of geography, botany, and zoology, and 
in the diaries, grammars, dictionaries, and other works which they have 
left us we have priceless information regarding aboriginal languages and 
customs.”—C. H. Harinc, The Spanish Empire in America, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947, p. 196. 
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NEW CHAPTER ADVISERS 


This is to advise the Chapter officers that, at the request of the President of 
the Association, two members of the Executive Council have consented to serve 
as Chapter Advisers for 1948, Professor Agnes M. Brady of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, for the West, and Professor M. Gordon Brown of 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, for the East. Our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Professor Graydon S. DeLand, is so overworked with his many 
and heavy duties that he has consented to turn over this task to others, and the 
Brady-Brown team has consented to assume responsibility for encouraging our 


present chapters and promoting the establishing of new Chapters where 
wanted. 


HUDSON VALLEY. The Hudson Valley Chapter held its Spring meeting 
on February 28, 1948 at Russell Sage College, with Miss Margaret McMaster 
of Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady, presiding. Dr. Roy E. Mosher, 
State Supervisor of Modern Languages, discussed the question “How we 
can make our position stronger in the high-school curriculum.” He suggested 
that we take action, both individually and as a group, to solve the problems 
of scarcity of teachers, lack of preparation of teachers, lack of opportunity 
for teachers to discuss their work and exchange ideas, and the lack of 
publicity given to our work. Following an excellent lunch, served in the Casa 
Espafiola, Dr. Heberto Lacayo introduced Dr. José Amor y Vasquez of the 
University of Havana, Visiting Professor at Russell Sage College, who gave 
an interesting and inspiring address on Spanish American poetry. The talk 
was supplemented by readings with music, presented by students of his classes, 
from the works of José Marti, Rubén Dario, Gabriela Mistral, and Pablo 
Neruda. Dr. Amor himself delighted us with “La mujer de Antonio” of 
Nicolas Guillén. Miss Roberta Van Auken related her experiences in a 
work-camp in Mexico conducted by the Friends Society. Following the 
showing of colored slides of Guatemala, taken by Mrs. Norma Shriner, the 
following officers were elected for the year 1948-1949: President, Wayne 
Haller, Albany High School; Vice-President, Dr. J. Wesley Childers, New 
York State College for Teachers; Secretary, Helen N. Mayo, Hudson Falls 
High School; and Treasurer, Ruth Wasley, Milne High School. 


INDIANA. The Spring meeting of the Chapter was held on May 8, 1948 on 
the campus of Indiana University at Bloomington. Mr. William H. Bock, 


* Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor Graydon 
S. DeLand, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. A complete roster of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should be at all times in the Secretary’s files, and he 
should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror. 
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Chapter President, of Indianapolis, was in charge, and local arrangements 
were handled by Dr. Rey and Mr. Simmons of the University. After a wel- 
come from Dean John W. Ashton of the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
following program was presented: “Problemas de aculturacién,” by Rigoberto 
Juarez, Guatemala; “El espafiol en el comercio,” by Concepcién Rojas of the 
Eli Lilly Company, Indianapolis. Miss Rojas is from Mexico. The third paper 
was given by Gloria Goicochea, Perti, on the subject, “Las artes manuales en 
el Peri.” Luncheon was served in Parlor E of the Union Building and follow- 
ing the luncheon Dean Stith Thompson of the Graduate School, who is prob- 
ably the leading folklorist in the country, spoke briefly of his experiences in 
South America last year. The day ended with a visit to the auditorium to 
view the exhibition of pictures on loan from the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. We were all most grateful to Dr. Hill and his department for what 
they had done to make the meeting a successful and creditable one. 


KANSAS. The Chapter held a meeting on the campus of the University of 


Kansas on April 24, but no details have been received, other than that new 
officers were elected. 


NORTHWEST. The Spring meeting of the Northwest Chapter was held in 
Seattle on April 24, 1948. The morning session was held in Johnson Hall at 
the University of Washington. The main theme was “Talking Is Here to Stay.” 
Demonstrations were made of the terminal achievement of Spanish classes 
being conducted at various levels in Seattle elementary and high schools. 
Classes participating included: Combined Second and Third Grades, pupils 
of Miss Magina Carroll, Montlake School; Fourth Grade, pupils of Miss 
Esther Bjorn, Magnolia School; Junior High, pupils of Miss Edith Bach, 
Meany School, and of Miss Elizabeth Daquila of Lincoln Senior High School, 
who presented “Sancho Panza,” an original dramatization of episodes of 
Book II of Don Quijote. Miss Edna Babcock, Director of Foreign Languages, 
Seattle Public Schools, made a presentation of an illustrated copy of Don 
Quijote to Miss Geraldine Wren, winner in the state-wide Cervantes essay 
contest. This contest, open to Spanish students of public high schools, was 
sponsored by the Chapter in honor of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Cervantes. Dr. Carle H. Malone, University of Washington, director 
of The American Institute, Montevideo, Uruguay, during 1946-1947, spoke on 
“English as a Foreign Language.” “Greetings from Oregon” were offered 
by Dr. David M. Dougherty, University of Oregon. Other talks were given 
by Professor George E. McSpadden, University of British Columbia, on 
“Equilibrio,” and Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, University of Oregon, President of 
The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, who 
spoke on “La Quijotizacién de Sancho.” At the Business Meeting reports 
were given by officers and committees, and the following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Harry Olmsted; Vice-President, Professor Nelson Esteves; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Dorothy Quigley. At the Jubilee Luncheon 
held in the University Commons Banquet Room messages were given by 
President Raymond B. Allen, for the University Administration; Dr. Howard 
Lee Nostrand, for the Department of Romance Languages; and Mrs. Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, for the State of 
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Washington and Washington Alumni. The culmination of the Cervantes | 
celebration was a performance of the entremés, “La Cueva de Salamanca,” 
presented in the Adult Education Center on Cervantes Day, April 23, at 
8:00 p.m. This play, adapted by Dr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, was presented by 
Spanish students at the University of Washington under the direction of 
Dr. Carle H. Malone and Dr. Garcia-Prada. 


OREGON. The Oregon Chapter met in the Recreation Hall of St. Helen’s 
Hall on the evening of March 20, 1948. Students from Franklin High School 
provided music, at first selections by a violin quartet, then some vocal num- 
bers. Dr. George C. Hocking, Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
at Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, was the speaker of the evening. 
He spoke interestingly on Argentina, his experiences there, and his impres- 
sions. Members of the group asked questions and joined in a discussion. Every- 
one enjoyed gathering around the refreshment table, where Mrs. Grace Vogan 
was in charge. 

Miss Melissa M. Martin, Instructor in Spanish at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, extended a gracious invitation for the April meeting. We gathered 
at four o’clock in one of the spacious rooms of the Women’s Building on 
April 10, 1948. As always O.S.C. had an unusually fine program in store 
for us. Three young Spanish Americans, graduate students, spoke in Spanish 
about their native countries. Jorge Nestas told us about his fascinating native 
city, Guadalajara, Mexico, her industries, her attractions, her culture. Julio 
Logo, a student of Agriculture, interpreted the culture of his native Caracas, 
enhancing his contribution by singing several Venezuelan songs, including 
the national anthem. Horacio Caprioto, a student of Chemistry, told about 
Argentina and her undertakings. Opportunity for questions opened a lively 
period of discussion. Members of Sigma Delta Pi, the National Spanish 
Honor Society, had prepared an excellent supper. We were welcomed by 
their officers: President, Lee Spitznogle; Vice-President, Margaret Benlor; 
Secretary, Margaret Schuster; and Treasurer, Betty Lesher. Other students 
of the Society who entertained us were Mildred Bitscher, Joanne Zeller, Mar- 
jorie Sims, and June Beaver. Several renewals and five new members sent in 
during March and April show us to be a growing chapter. The lively and 


interested delegation from Portland University invited us to meet on their 
campus in May. 


SALT RIVER VALLEY. The Salt River Valley Chapter was organized in 
Phoenix, Arizona, on December 7, 1946. The first meeting was held at The 
Institute of Foreign Trade. General Barton K. Yount, president of the school, 
gave a message of welcome to the group. Mrs. Placida G. Smith related some 
of the interesting highlights of her visit to Mexico, where she was a special 
guest at the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies. Teachers and students of the 
Institute presented an excellent demonstration of the varied activities used 
in effective language teaching. After a luncheon, served in the Faculty 
Lounge, plans of the newly-organized group were formulated and the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year: President, Mr. Marshall Monroe, 
Phoenix Junior College; Vice-President, Mr. Jethro Hathcock, Mesa High 
School; and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Vera Boyington, North Phoenix 
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High School. At the second meeting, Mrs. Faith Frikart, a delegate to the 
national meeting of the Association, gave an impressive report of the program 
as it had been presented. This report was followed by a general discussion of 
language teaching techniques, At the October, 1947 meeting Mr. Alex Frazier, 
Curriculum Consultant of the Phoenix Secondary Schools, was the guest 
speaker. His topic was “The Place of Foreign Language in General Educa- 
tion.” Visual Education in the language field was the topic of discussion at 
the December meeting, at. which time officers for the current year were 
elected as follows: President, Dr. Marjorie Johnston, American Institute for 


Foreign Trade; Vice-President, Miss Mary Gomez; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Eddie Ruth Hutton. 


THE PERISCOPE - « « (A Survey of Current Publications) * 


Conducted by Florence Hatt SenperR and Water T. Puituips, Associate Editors 








“The Teaching of Foreign Languages Since World War II.”—Daniel P. 
Girard, in the Teachers College Record, 49: 179-185, December, 1947, surveys 
the developments in foreign language teaching in college and high school 
during the past two years, and evaluates the contribution of the war program 
to post-war language teaching. He calls attention to two recent studies that 
“point the way to clearer understanding of the Armed Services’ foreign lan- 
guage and area programs and to their implications for our schools and 
colleges. One is Robert John Matthew’s Language and Area Studies in the 
Armed Services. The other is Paul F. Angiolillo’s doctoral dissertation, 
Armed Forces’ Foreign Language Teaching, Critical Evaluation and Implica- 
tions.” Girard analyzes briefly the conclusions of these two writers with 
respect to the value of war experiences in peace-time language teaching. He 
calls attention to the importance of a four-fold approach if the objective is 
to be language mastery, but admits that “wherever students are not selected, 
or where the teachers are not hand-picked, the usual two-year foreign lan- 
guage program is bound to be very disappointing.” Girard notes a tendency 
in post-war instruction to intensify the language course, especially at the 
college level, and to use auditory mechanical auxiliaries. About eight hours 
per week of instruction, divided into analysis and practice periods, smaller 
classes, less home work, and the use of “native” teachers characterize this 
type of class. He calls attention to Clifford S. Parker’s interesting suggestion 
that such intensive work should be at the advanced rather than elementary 
level. He notes that little has been done toward intensifying the approach at 
the high-school level, and gives a summary of Theodore Huebener’s con- 
clusions from an experiment at this level in New York City. Girard directs 
attention to the greater awareness of the rdle of languages now observable, 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 
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and its partial reflection in the school program. He calls for more careful and 
earlier selection of students, greater concentration on one language, and 
more careful selection and preparation of teachers. He describes what Teach- 
ers College is doing in this regard, especially by emphasis on civilization 
courses in teacher preparation. He believes teachers need greater and more 
judicious use of modern audio-visual aids and more concentration on the 
living language. 
W. T. P. 


“The Consensus of Opinion on the ASTP.”—Pearl S. McDonald, in The 
French Review, 21: 129-133, December, 1947, sums up in unbiased manner the 
opinions expressed in publications to date concerning the ASTP. “To what 
extent the adoption of certain features of the ASTP method is desirable in 
civilian classes was the question to which I proposed to find an answer... . 
There is little that is new in the ASTP method save the intensive factor, 
plus incentive, perhaps, and the selection of students. Its most commented- 
upon feature was the strictly aural-oral approach.” The author believes that 
accounts indicate “it generally succeeded in achieving the goals it set up. 
Students at the end of the training period could understand the language as 
spoken by natives on a wide variety of subjects and could speak it, some 
fluently.” The author points out that both the public and educators have 
often misinterpreted the Army Specialized Training Program, because of 
false publicity. However, the publicity is being utilized to good purpose to 
stress the value of languages, and public criticism is resulting in improved 
language curricula. The feeling is general that both the public and adminis- 
trators must be converted to the belief that “longer and more intensive appli- 
cation of the student’s time and effort must be made if an adequate mastery 
of the language is to be achieved.” The importance of achieving a command 
of the spoken language is widely admitted but does not go unchallenged. 
Procedures recommended for attainment of oral proficiency involve: (1) 
Small classes. (2) Increased contact hours. (3) Minimum of functional 
grammar. (4) Native drill-masters. (5) Increased use of recordings, moving 
pictures, radio. (6) Real life situations in the classroom. (7) Grouping of 
students according to individual differences. (8) New textbooks designed for 
conversation. (9) Standardized tests to measure aural-oral proficiency. The 
feeling among teachers is that elementary and intermediate work must be 
speeded up, with emphasis on the spoken language. Later work need not be 
intensive. Emphasis on literary materials in advanced work must be con- 
tinued as an important element in liberal education. Writing the language 
studied should be correlated with reading and area studies. More cooperation 
between language teachers and social science teachers is necessary. Teacher- 
training must be improved to provide better teachers. More time must be 
allotted to language work, not only in college but in high school. The aural- 
oral approach can facilitate the development of a varied program of school 
and extra-curricular activities to provide student motivation. The success of 
the program of adapting ASTP procedures to civilian classes depends to a 
large extent on the quality of the teachers. 


W. T. P. 
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“The New Haven Experiment.”—W. Theodore Crosby, in The Bulletin 
of the New England Modern Language Association, 9: 18-20, December, 1947, 
describes an experiment in teaching Spanish in the New Haven High School. 
This accelerated course grew out of the publicity and consequent public 
interest connected with the ASTP language work during the war. Begun in 
September, 1946, the purpose of the course is to achieve “ ‘the ability to use 
the language in life-like situations.’ That means ability to speak it, hear it, 
and write it.” There are ten class periods per week. A special text has been 
written for the course. “Its chief aim is to give ‘practical working experience 
with all phases of the grammar’ and its vocabulary was limited to what the 
young student could digest and still keep active. .. . The grammar patterns 
by now are . . . supposed to be all established in this class [end of the first 
year]. But the student is still limited in what he can say. He may be quite 
tongue-tied on certain subjects. But again, that is quite a life-like situation 
since everyone’s vocabulary is necessarily limited to his experience.” The 
class started with fifteen students, and had thirteen left at the end of the 
year. The group is an average mixed group, some college-preparatory stu- 
dents and some not. No words were presented in isolation. Grammar was 
présented in sentences which were practiced and memorized. “Nothing was 
presented for study that was not to be learned by heart.” Command of a 
language is not so much a matter of knowledge as a matter of practice. 
Familiar forms of address are taught only as passive reading vocabulary. 
“The timid, the weak-voiced, the introvert, do not do well in an accelerated 
course, no matter how able. The voluble student with the out-pouring per- 
sonality and the moderate brain power is better off than the modest and 
retiring grind.” This accelerated course is more rigorous than the traditional 
language course. Use of an all-electronic recording and reproducing machine 
is planned for the second year. In the future, students for this course will be 
selected on the basis of better-than-average scholarship. 


W. ae we 


“Foreign Language in the Teacher-Training Institution.”—Walter V. 
Kaulfers, in the California Journal of Secondary Education, 23: 50-53, Janu- 
ary, 1948, presents results of a questionnaire circulated by him to determine 
what developments have occurred in post-war foreign language teaching in 
the teacher-training institutions of California. Answers to the questionnaire 
were received from the University of California, Stanford University, Occi- 
dental College, Mills College, Chico State College, Fresno State College, and 
San Diego State College. Results of the questionnaire are presented under 
the following nine heads: (1) post-war changes in foreign language require- 
ments for the A.B. degree; (2) post-war changes in admission requirements; 
(3) introduction of languages not previously taught; (4) introduction of 
courses not previously taught; (5) post-war changes in methodology; (7) use 
of audio-visual aids; (8) placement of high-school transfers, veterans, etc.; 
(9) use of aural-oral achievement tests. Kaulfers summarizes the returns in 
the following words: “In general, the foreign language curriculum in Cali- 
fornia colleges and universities shows many significant local developments, 
but few that are sufficiently widespread to be indicative as yet of state-wide 
movements. Greater use of audio-visual aids and placement tests, and in- 
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creased emphasis on the aural-oral objectives are the only developments 
sufficiently general to deserve classification as postwar trends. Although the 
number of returns on which these conclusions are based is limited, the 
colleges participating in the survey enroll the large majority of the state’s 
four-year-college students, and hence can be accepted as valid and representa- 
tive of foreign language instruction in California’s institutions of higher 
learning. The significance of these developments for junior- and senior-high- 
school foreign language programs should not be overlooked, The recurrent 
objection that high-school language courses cannot change because of the 
limiting effect of college-entrance requirements no longer has sufficient 
support in fact, to serve as a valid argument against the introduction of life- 
centered content, methods, textbooks, and activities at any level.” 


W. T. P. 


“On Language Laboratories.”.—Melva Lind, in The French Review, 21: 
320-323, February, 1948, describes the work of language laboratories at 
Mount Holyoke College and some of the student reactions to the project. 
“Three-credit classes that formerly met three hours a week, and required 
five hours of preparation, are at present scheduled for three regular recitation 
meetings and two laboratory hours, with a subsequent reduction of prepared 
assignments. Drill sections in French were taught during 1946-1947 by three 
young exchange students from France. . . . Students, although warmly 
sympathetic towards the young French tutors on a personal basis, were ot 
many varying minds as to the general utility of the laboratory method.” 
Although the majority were basically in favor of the experiment, science 
majors, who were mainly interested in reading, and weak students were 
unhappy or hostile over conversational activities. Even some good students 
considered the laboratories “too inefficient to pay results.” Wide range of 
ability in the ungraded sections and poor class morale caused by the flagging 
interest of one or a few students were points criticized by some. One felt 
“labs” should be provided only for “those who really want them,” and 
another that use of English should not be entirely excluded, since “learning 
to understand a French accent in English can offer a valuable comparison of 
word-accent and intonation.” Irregular attendance at laboratory sections was 
a problem. “A preponderant majority of the thirty-three beginners at the 
end of the year advocated continuance of the laboratory experiment, although 
most students had pertinent modifications to suggest.” The author concludes 
that “innovations introduced in a laudable attempt to improve learning 
efficiency cannot be considered as disassociated from objectives, and egress 
from the labyrinth of methodological opinion will be considerably facilitated 
by acceptance of a guiding principle: realization that the majority of students 


who begin a language in college are not intent on specialization, but rather 
in quest of cultural enrichment.” 


W. T. P. 


“Thought-Content in Composition and Conversation.”—Abraham C. Keller, 
in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 477-481, December, 1947, discusses in 
some detail a method of conducting composition work in an intermediate 
language class. Although applied here to a class in French, the method is 
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equally applicable to any language. In the effort to put thought-content into 
composition work, instead of allowing it to be a “puerile exercise bearing 
little or no relation to the stimulating activity of the day’s work,” Keller 
abandoned the English-to-French translation of the textbook and substituted 
a system of free composition on selected themes. A mimeographed sheet was 
prepared containing a passage from a recognized author, which was discussed 
and explained by the instructor in class. “The students were instructed to 
read the passage a number of times, jotting down words, phrases and gram- 
matical constructions which they would find useful in writing a short theme 
on the same subject. They were told that they must assimilate the meaning 
of the text thoroughly before beginning their own compositions. Then they 
were to put aside the mimeographed sheet and, working from their notes, 
write a 150-word essay on the subject covered in the mimeographed sheet. 
The composition was to be modeled on this mimeographed sheet, but the 
students might summarize, paraphrase, discuss, disagree or interpret, or they 
might choose one aspect of the passage and elaborate that. ... At the next 
session of the class, the students having studied the material and written their 
compositions, the time was devoted to oral discussion. The instructor launched 
prepared questions covering the content, interpretation, and application of the 
mimeographed material.” Keller found that “the students vied with one another 
to express themselves on the interesting and important matters under discus- 
sion, and there was no evidence of the usual inhibitions in speaking a foreign 
language. . . . The instructor, by overlooking all but the most glaring errors 
of pronunciation and usage, tried to encourage an atmosphere in which the 
subject-matter was the chief concern and French strictly the tool necessary 
for expression. ... After reading and grading the compositions, the instructor 
spent approximately fifteen minutes of a subsequent class-session summarizing 
the errors made by the class. . . . The instructor found a new interest in 
grammar on the part of the students since grammar was now no longer a 
detached skill or routine exercise but rather a tool which the students needed 
to express their ideas on matters of interest and importance to them.” The 
article ends with samples of the mimeographed material used. 
W. EP. 


“Cultural Material and Vocabulary in the Study of Romance Languages.” — 
D. Vittorini, in The Modern Language Journal, 31: 486-488, December, 1947, 
pleads for the wider use of cultural material in the teaching of the Romance 
languages. He traces first the course of language methodology during the past 
generation from the reading-translation method to the direct method and 
back to the reading-translation method that preceded the Second World War. 
Practical considerations of the direct method had lowered the quality of the 
reading material, so that a return to reading-translation found language study 
at a low ebb culturally. Now that the enthusiasm for language study aroused 
during the last war is beginning to recede, it is well to consider means of 
raising the standard of language instruction and holding interest. Vittorini 
deplores the low standard of language teaching due to the trivial content. 
“Modern languages have been robbed of their cultural function through the 
erroneous belief that simplicity of content implies simplicity of language.” 
Such is not the case, for common everyday words in the Romance languages 
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do not come from roots familiar to English-speaking students. Using words 
of Latin derivation would enable the student to “focus his attention more 
completely on the grammatical points presented by the teacher. It follows that 
using such a vocabulary would make it necessary to offer reading material 
no longer strictly practical but largely cultural.” Vocabularies of textbooks 
should be based less on word counts and more on cognates. Practical every- 
day vocabulary need not be entirely excluded; it can be taught through 
conversation in the classroom. “These suggestions are offered in the hope 
that they may lead to a definite blending between the older method of teaching 
modern languages, when pracitcal material was stressed, and the more recent 
one in which culture is given preeminence.” 


W. T. P. 


“Home Economics Terms in Spanish and English.”—Marshall Nunn, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 31: 489-493, December, 1947, gives five 
double-column pages of home-economics terms in English and Spanish. The 
terms are arranged under three general heads: clothing terms (términos de 
costura), cookery terms (términos culinarios), and child-development (la 
crianza de niios). The English words are arranged alphabetically and are 
followed by the Spanish equivalents. 

W. T. P. 


“Foreign Language Reading as a Learning Activity.”—Harold V. King, in 
The Modern Language Journal, 31: 519-524, December, 1947, pleads for 
more direct reading in the foreign language and less translation into English. 
The author’s purpose in writing the article is to show: “(1) what direct read- 
ing is, (2) why direct reading is desirable, (3) how direct reading may be 
attained.” In direct reading, “the reader responds to the visual stimulus of the 
writing by silently forming the sounds of the language, and he gets the 
ideas directly from the foreign words without first translating into his native 
tongue.” The vocalization step can be eliminated in more advanced study, but 
this is beyond the scope of elementary work. “When a person reads, even 
silently, he vocalizes in the language he is reading. If foreign language reading 
is to be efficient, the vocalizing must be in the foreign language. And herein 
lies the value of reading as a learning activity.” In first-year work, pro- 
nunciation is the most important element, for vocalization must be in the 
foreign tongue. Direct reading also “aids in developing insight into the 
modes of thinking peculiar to the people whose language we are studying. . . . 
Now, if the purpose of reading is to understand the ideas of a writer, ob- 
viously this can be accomplished most readily by receiving his ideas in the 
form in which they are expressed—in the language in which the author 
was thinking as he wrote. . . . Closely connected with this matter of insight 
is the faculty for literary appreciation, which direct reading can develop 
more quickly and to a higher degree than translation. . . . If the desirability of 
direct reading is admitted, the question remains how to get the students to 
do it.” This can best be achieved through the direct method, by object or 
pictorial teaching, the inductive approach, avoidance of translation, reading 
of familiar material, urging the students to avoid translation in their reading, 
reading for content followed by summaries, and occasional plateau reading. 
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“Measuring accomplishment in the course should be done, obviously, by test- 
ing reading ability.” King believes that “the necessary grammar should be 
learned by memorization of sample sentences, not by learning rules.” Good 
textbooks and readers are available to implement an effective reading course 
and they should be used. 

W. T. P. 


“Language Study and the Humanities.”—Harold A. Basilius, in School 
and Society, 67: 129-132, February 21, 1948, makes a plea for the inclusion 
of more cultural content in elementary language courses. He believes that 
“to evaluate one’s own culture a framework of reference is necessary, and 
this latter is most easily had from the study and understanding of another 
and foreign culture.” He defines culture as “the sum total of the customs, 
habits, and values of a civilization.” If all language students are to be reached, 
the cultural content must be placed in the first year, since about eighty-five per 
cent of foreign language students drop foreign language study after they 
have completed the required ten or twelve units. Increasing the culture con- 
tent of the elementary program means “adapting complex and difficult ma- 
terials such as geological and geographical data, economic, political, social, 
ideational, and historical phenomena and concepts to the level of the vocabu- 
lary, idiom, and syntax frequency lists.” Also “we shall have to make adequate 
use of the research work of yet another body of allied experts, namely 
the linguists,” if we are to make additional room in an already overcrowded 
program, so as to increase the cultural content. We must cease “teaching 
grammar and syntax according to the plan of Latin grammar established in 
the middle ages.” Basilius also suggests that we seek to induce students to 
pursue our courses beyond the elementary level, by giving short two-unit 
courses in literature-in-translation, by improving our correlation with other 
fields of humanistic studies, such as art, history, music, and philosophy, and 
by cooperating in the teaching of courses in the broad area of the humanities. 
“We teachers of foreign cultures and of the humanities must become an 
integral part of the [educational] process.” 

W. T. P. 


“United States-Mexican Scientific and Cultural Relations.”—Donald D. 
Brand, in The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 255: 67-76, January, 1948, summarizes the principal facts concerning 
scientific and cultural relations between Mexico and the United States in an 
article that is replete with valuable information for the Spanish teacher and 
student of Mexican culture. The most valuable and interesting part of this 
article, the details, must be omitted here; the author’s own “Conclusion” 
follows in full, since it gives the gist of the points covered in the article. “It 
is apparent that among the academic disciplines discussed, history and his- 
torians dominate numerically. In terms of close cooperation with Mexicans, 
anthropologists lead. The fields with the brightest future at the moment are 
economics and all of the applied sciences. Glaring weaknesses appear in the 
study of the internal history of independent Mexico, in that of local and 
state government, in nearly all phases of geography and sociology, in rural 
economics, and in physical anthropology. Outside of history there are exceed- 
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ingly few regional courses on Mexico offered in the United States, and in 
Mexico there are practically no regional courses on the United States. Only 
in anthropology has there been reached even a minimum of desirable coopera- 
tion, acquaintance, membership in societies, exchange of publications, or 
interchange of professors and students. If I were to suggest methods of im- 
proving scientific and cultural relations between the United States and Mexico 
I would make five: (1) reduce the number of American tourists and summer 
school students; (2) prohibit the publication of popular articles on Mexico 
by anyone who has lived less than a year in Mexico, or who does not have 
the Spanish; (3) increase and improve the teaching of Spanish in the United 
States and of English in Mexico; (4) increase manifold the exchanges of 
mature graduate students and of competent bilingual professors; and (5) 
improve to parity with “Anglos” the treatment and standard of living of 
Mexicans and Spanish Americans in the United States. I realize that most 
of the above suggestions are not feasible and some are even absurd—but 
they illustrate my feelings in the matter. Actually, I believe that there will 
not be mutual understanding, respect, and admiration between the masses of 
the United States and Mexico as long as the United States and Mexico are 
contiguous, or as long as the United States is English-speaking, predominantly 
Protestant, and larger and richer and more powerful than Mexico, or as 
long as the memory of history endures.” It is unfortunate that this article 
neglects to a large extent the mutual relations of the two countries in the 
study of their respective literatures. The principal stress of the article natu- 
rally lies in the fields of the author’s competence, the social sciences. 
W. T. P. 


“Hands Across the Border.”—William J. Grandoschek, in The Modern 
Language Forum, 32: 28-36, March-June, 1947, describes a course of study 
developed by the student-teacher in a Spanish I class in University High 
School, training school of the University of California, Los Angeles. The 
method used was conversational, with cultural material of Mexico incor- 
porated into the classroom work. The class was one of average intelligence. 
The course of study was divided into three units. “The first unit dealt with 
the Mexican section of the Pan American Highway, and a few important 
cities along its route, while the second unit took up the study of the states 
of Northern Mexico, with special emphasis on Chihuahua and the Northern 
Border States. The third continued with information about Coahuila and 
Saltillo.” No particular text was used. A current first-year text served as 
an outline for the teacher in developing grammatical points. Spanish was 
used as much as possible from the beginning. Object teaching and drawings 
were employed in teaching vocabulary. Cultural material was drawn from 
folders obtained by writing to chambers of commerce in border cities of 
Mexico and to the Secretaria de Educacién Publica in Mexico City. Wall- 
maps, pamphlets, and even books were obtained from these same sources. 
Vocabulary was learned as much as possible by conversational practice, as 
were also verb forms, rather than by the rote learning of verb conjugations. 
Pamphlet material was used by the teacher in composing articles on border 
cities for reading and conversational practice. “The letters and pamphlets 
received from Mexico, the receptive attitude of the students who ended the 
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semester with an active use of Spanish in a limited field and a detailed 
knowledge of a neighboring country, represented a valuable experience for 
all, including the writer.” 


W. T. PB. 


“On Misunderstanding Good Neighbors.”—-Ana Figueroa, in School and 
Society, 66: 90-92, August 2, 1947, deplores the poor instruction in North 
American and South American schools, and the misrepresentations in 
American movies, which are having as a result ignorance rather than under- 
standing of one another on the part of the countries involved. She thinks 
that in most schools in this country Spanish is taught as a dead language rather 
than a living one, by teachers who do not themselves speak the language. 
Great ignorance prevails in our schools, she believes, concerning Spanish 
American geography and customs, not only among pupils, but among teach- 
ers and in our textbooks. South Americans are no better informed about us 
than we are about them, for they are misinformed by the movies. The picture 
she paints is a gloomy one, and she offers no remedy for the situation. 

We Ba Be 


“Students Do Want to Study Foreign Languages.”—Walter T. Phillips, 
in School and Society, 66: 204-205, September 13, 1947, presents further 
evidence to support his contention that students really do want to study 
foreign languages, in spite of the statements of education professors to the 
contrary. His first proof, presented in his article, “Do Students Want to 
Study Foreign Languages?” School and Society, October 10, 1942, was 
based on a questionnaire answered by lower-division foreign language stu- 
dents in San Diego State College. The present article presents further evi- 
dence from foreign language enrollments in the same college in the fall of 
1946. As compared with an increase of forty per cent in total college en- 
rollment over the previous spring, foreign language enrollments increased 
ninety-five per cent. Upper division enrollments increased even more (one 
hundred and forty per cent) than lower division enrollments (ninety-two 
per cent). These increases, and the further encouraging fact that public 
demand has brought about the introduction of a special new course, “Spanish 
for Elementary-School Teachers,” hold great promise for the future. “But 
language teachers must keep their feet firmly on the ground with respect to 
aims and methods if these hopes are to be realized. We know that our time 
for instruction is limited; we know what can be accomplished and what cannot 
be accomplished in that limited time; and we owe it to our students and to 
the future of our profession to see to it that our students carry away values 
from their foreign language study that make the study significant, no matter 
how long or how short that period of study may be. .. . We must educate the 
educators, the students, and the public to a realization of the fact that there 
are values in foreign language study at all levels of attainment short of 
complete mastery. If we can do this, the future of foreign language study 
in this country seems secure.” 


H. G. D. 
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“Language Crusade.”—Sidney Scout Sorensen, in The Texas Outlook, 
31: 36, July, 1947, discusses the Mexican crusade to eliminate pochismos from 
the Spanish language, and urges American teachers to cooperate in the move- 
ment to keep Spanish and English pure. The Mexican Academy of Language 
has named a committee to compile a list of words and phrases in standard 
Spanish which will be substituted for the detested pochismos. “The list, when 
finally completed, will be sent to teachers, radio announcers, editors of news- 
papers and magazines, actors, and others who may have most constant use 
of the language.” This campaign against impure Spanish is most active in 
the northern border-state of Nuevo Leén. Particularly to be abolished are 
conversational North Americanisms and slang words. Other areas in which 
pochismo words are common are in weights and measures, and in the ter- 
minology of mechanics and sports. 


wes. 


“O senhor fala portugués?”—Daniel da Cruz, in The Texas Outlook, 31: 
42-43, August, 1947, discusses the advantages to Americans of a knowledge 
of Portuguese. First among these is the need for utilizing Brazil’s badly 
needed natural resources. The need for Spanish is well understood in this 
country, but the need for Portuguese, a “new arrival in the language market,” 
is not yet fully appreciated. Da Cruz describes the activities of Portugal in 
exploring and colonizing, thus spreading its language throughout the world. 
He stresses the fact that Portuguese, not Spanish, is the language of Brazil, 
and gives the historical reasons for this. He points out the probability that 
in another century Brazil may well exceed the United States in population. 
He relates the important part played by Brazil’s people and natural resources 
in the last war. Portuguese is important not only as a medium for commerce, 
however, but also for learning of Brazil’s science, literature, and culture. 
Da Cruz decries the emphasis placed on the difficulty of Portuguese, and 
stresses the importance of knowing the language in dealing with Brazil. 
The need for Portuguese teachers is acute and will become more so as the 
importance of knowing the language becomes more evident. 

W. T. P. 


“Why Teach Foreign Languages?”—Arthur M. Selvi, in Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 33: 423-426, November, 1947, presents some 
strong reasons why foreign language study should be continued in Ameri- 
can schools. Since foreign languages were an important part of the 
“classical tradition,” the fallacy has been committed of supposing that foreign 
language study is undemocratic. It has also been argued that foreign lan- 
guage study is un-American. Acknowledging that foreign languages cannot 
be defended for their “mental discipline,” nor by affirming that they are a 
requirement for college, the author then marshals his own arguments for 
foreign language study. In our efforts to promote a truly democratic world, 
we must realize that to attain democracy every nation must have its say 
and must at the same time understand other nations’ problems. It is not 
sufficient that a few men in the foreign service should know what goes on 
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abroad. Every citizen must be given the opportunity, if he desires it, to 
evaluate the thought of other nations through the foreign press, radio, cor- 
respondence, and travel. This can be done through foreign news broadcasts, 
and through periodicals and books, if a sufficient number of people can use 
and understand foreign languages. People who are content to depend on 
English translations are subjecting themselves voluntarily to a form of cen- 
sorship. “Democracy is too precious for us to permit it to slip away. ... 
The knowledge of foreign languages by a representative percentage of 
American citizens can be the best guarantee of freedom of information.” 
W. T. P. 


“T Am Sold on UNESCO.”—Grace Hamilton, in The Texas Outlook, 
32: 15-18, January, 1948, describes in detail the work of the Second General 
Conference of UNESCO, which met in Mexico City from November 6 to 
December 3, and voices her faith in UNESCO as an instrument for at- 
taining peace. She was present at the conference as a representative of the 
Texas State Teachers Association. The first year’s work of UNESCO has 
been completed, and a paper-bound book of ninety-five pages has been pre- 
pared summarizing the accomplishments of the first year. “UNESCO has 
begun operations at almost every point along it broad front of international 
education, science, and culture.” Emphasis has been placed on educational 
reconstruction of war-devastated countries. Books for libraries, school and 
laboratory materials, scholarships, and fellowships have been donated. “Three 
pilot-projects in fundamental education have been begun in Haiti, China, and 
British East Africa.” A seminar on Education in International Understand- 
ing was held. “The Secretariat has been organized into eight program-sections 
in which specialized projects are being undertaken : education, natural sciences, 
social sciences, philosophy and the humanistic studies, arts and letters, libraries, 
museums, and the mass media of film, radio, and the press.” It was the feeling 
of the delegates at the Mexico City Conference that the educational work of 
UNESCO must be emphasized above all else. A booklet, “The Program of 
UNESCO in 1948,” had been prepared by the Executive Board and formed 
the basis for discussions of plans. The language problem was a difficult one, for 
all speeches had to be given in English, French, and Spanish, and there were 
some misunderstandings created by inadequate translations. “The program for 
1948 calls for a continuation of the three pilot-projects on fundamental educa- 
tion begun in 1947, and for a fourth one in another area yet to be chosen.” 
There will be an active program in adult education. “Education for inter- 
national understanding will be attempted through scholarships, exchange of 
persons, and seminars.” Four seminars will be held in 1948. Educational re- 
construction, scholarships and exchange of persons, an international teachers’ 
charter, model schools for teaching international understanding, and an inter- 
national university of the air, will be undertaken. Of the five official American 
delegates, only one was not directly connected with education. “If UNESCO 
succeeds, it must succeed through the teachers of the world.” 

We ke ¥. 


“Arturo Barea: The Forging of a Rebel.”—Ralph Bates, in the Nation, 165: 
76-78, July 19, 1947, regrets that prior to the publication of Arturo Barea’s 
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Forging of a Rebel “only one authentic and vital talent remained active in 
Spanish prose,” what with Baroja “a spent force,” Azorin “overtaken by that 
literary pietism that always threatened him,” Pérez de Ayala silent, Ricardo 
Leén’s “tired rhetoric and post-siesta vacuity,” Gomez de la Serna’s “annual 
glycerine bubble,” and with neither Bergamin nor Jarnés, Giménez Caballero 
or Antonio Espina seeming “to possess that merit attributed to them in ‘the 
days of the liberated imagination.’” But Barea’s present book, “set beside his 
excellent essay on Garcia Lorca, is sufficient evidence that at last one major 
talent has been thrown up by the catastrophe that has dispersed and checked 
so many writers of promise. ... 

“Barea’s Forging of a Rebel is pure autobiography, also in the great tradi- 
tion of Spanish realism. . . . The brilliance, the precision with which the life 
of popular Madrid is set down in Part I makes it the best account of that city 
to be written in this century, and it is all done without ostentation and without 
wearisome device. To find its like one must go back to the great picaros and 
realists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. . . . The outer and the 
inner phenomena are here; the sunlight that drugs the brain and dulls the eye, 
the morbid materialism, the suspicion and hatred, the burden of a tradition 
that has lost all power to enlighten. And the whole procession of imagery is 
absorbed in to a stream of powerful emotion. 

“Part II is even more successful. Marruecos! The name of Morocco, for 
a Spaniard, itself sums up the bitterness and the frustrations of this century’s 
politics. .. . In what sense Morocco led to the civil war and gave victory to 
the militarists is vividly described by Barea, not by means of historical analysis 
but by a superb account of life in an infected army. ... 

“Barea, a brave man and surely one of the most honest of chroniclers, has 
given in his final section a wholly credible account of the first year of the 
war,” and of that confusion where “almost invariably the ideal becomes the 
equivocal, and the intelligent and honest man finds himself to some degree at 
odds with the tenor of the enormous process. .. . In part, insight into his own 
condition has prevented Barea from losing himself in rancor. Sick of a terrible 
neurosis . . . he consciously refused to rationalize. His loyalties were to the 
revolution and to Spain. Their purity and their force, his own honesty and 
ability, have produced a superb account of an event that still retains, I dare 
to say, far greater significance for the understanding of human values than 
the Second World War itself or anything that has happened since. . . .” 

F. H. S. 


“Down with Foreign Language Requirements.’”—Julian Harris, in The 
French Review, 20: 439-444, May, 1947, gives convincing arguments why 
foreign language teachers should not give their consent or cooperation to the 
eliminating of the foreign language requirement. He insists that “Down with 
foreign language requirements” means “Down with foreign language study.” 
He believes that the too frequent examples of foreign language teachers lend- 
ing their aid to such inroads on the language requirement are “the result of 
confusion and a misguided effort to seem broadminded.” He directs his remarks 
particularly at Blair Hanson’s article, “Against a Language Requirement,” in 
The French Review for October, 1946, taking the arguments in this article 
one by one and seeking to refute them. He points out that it is not a question 
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of whether every college graduate should know a foreign language, but 
whether undergraduates should study one as a part of their general education. 
He insists that inadequate time formerly given to language study and the 
consequent futility of the effort is no reason for eliminating the requirement 
but is rather an argument for increasing it. Foreign language study is rela- 
tively inexpensive as compared with other studies in the curriculum, and it is 
the duty of language teachers through their counsel and, if necessary, pressure, 
to see to it that more time and effort are given to language study. Further- 
more, it does not follow from the fact that small, well-motivated classes of 
students who voluntarily choose foreign language study do better work, that 
other students should not be required to study foreign languages. Language 
teachers are educators as well as specialists, and have a contribution to make 
to the general education of future citizens. The fact that some students have 
a psychological block against language study is no reason for not requiring 
it. “The curriculum should be designed for normal students rather than those 
who have psychoses.” “Meanwhile let no one assume that when a foreign 
language requirement is dropped, the students will go right on studying foreign 
languages. On the contrary, when the foreign language requirement is dropped, 
another requirement is sure to be set up so that it becomes difficult if not 
impossible for any considerable number of students to study a foreign language 
even if they have enough gumption to wish to do so.” The fact that an adequate 
language program should begin in the primary grades is no excuse for elimi- 
nating the requirement in high school or college. Finally, no method of teach- 
ing an international viewpoint is so effective as is foreign language study. 


WwW, 5. F. 


“If You’re Buying a Recording Machine.”—Harold B. Dunkel, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 31: 253-260, May, 1947, discusses the advantages 
and disadvantages of various types of recording devices, and problems con- 
cerning their acquisition and use, for the guidance of foreign language teach- 
ers who wish to make use of such materials. Pointing out that simple answers 
cannot be given to such questions as “What is the name and address of the 
dealer who sells the machine I should buy?” and “How should I use it once 
I have it?” the writer proceeds to discuss the various types of recording ma- 
chines available. They include wax cylinders; plastic, acetate, or paper discs; 
and wire, film, or paper tape. He then discusses in detail the various criteria 
by which these machines should be judged. These include fidelity, playback, 
repetition, microphones, durability and reuse of recordings, storage of ma- 
terials, editing, ease of operation, cost, and interchangeability. “In closing I 
repeat the suggestion already made: try out the machine for the type of work 
you do under the conditions in which you work. ... A teacher can tell more 
from a few days’ experience in the classroom than he can from endless reading 
of advertising brochures.” 


Bs Be 


“Oral Work with the Wire Recorder.”—-George A. Scherer, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 31: 261-265, May, 1947, discusses the varied possibilities 
of the magnetic wire recorder as a teaching device in foreign language classes. 
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“The wire recorder is a sort of super-Mirrophone. It is a compact, easily 
portable, single-unit device which magnetically records sound on a delicate 
wire. At any point the wire can be reversed at rapid speed, and the recorded 
passage is ready for the replay. The same wire may be used over and over 
again; as new material is recorded, the old is automatically ‘erased.’ While the 
Mirrophone records for one minute only, the wire recorder records continu- 
ously for over an hour.” The writer describes uses he made of this device over 
a five-month period of experimentation. These included having the students 
read a few lines into a portable microphone which was passed about the room, 
later playing back the recording for self-criticism, informal retelling by the 
students in the foreign language of the content of a novel, individual confer- 
ences with students reporting on their work, classroom use by the instructor 
to record errors of students in lieu of notetaking by the instructor, recording 
voices other than the teacher’s in order to bring them into the classroom, 
recording oral responses of students to questions, individual use by students 
outside of class for self-improvement, and recording whole classroom sessions 
for the purpose of self-criticism by the teacher. 
W. T. P. 


“Functionalism in Foreign Language Teaching.”—Ernst Koch, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 31: 266-271, May, 1947, examines critically past 
and present trends in foreign language teaching and asks for new aims and 
methods to orient foreign language teaching in the future. He calls attention 
to the confusion manifested by the shift from the reading aim of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study to the conversational aims of the later Army meth- 
ods, which attained efficiently a limited goal but can not be adapted to civilian 
education. Aims in language teaching are subordinate to larger over-all educa- 
tional goals. Vocational skills and insights as well as liberal education are 
important in the total educational program. As in the teaching of English, 
so in foreign language teaching, more time must be devoted to the rapid 
analysis and evaluation of texts than to the development of an oral or written 
style. “Thus literature, far from being a dispensable frill, has assumed a pri- 
mary language réle, and together with language becomes an integral part of 
the functional program.” The objectives of the language and literature pro- 
gram should be functional rather than esthetic: “(1) freeing the individual 
from the tyranny of words, (2) helping the individual clarify, order, and 
amplify his own thoughts and feelings, and (3) socializing the individual.” 
Foreign language teachers “must shift their primary accent from specialized 
linguistic proficiency to personality development. Procedurally this means the 
complete elimination of the speaking objective from the work of the required 
years.” Koch believes speaking ability is impossible to attain and of no sur- 
render value to the majority of students, and that it is “incompatible with 
either a vocational or liberal arts core curriculum.” He asserts that “general 
language values can be attained effectively without having a single word of 
the foreign language spoken in class. And speaking or oral reading in a foreign 
language is not necessary to the development of silent reading skill. More 
important are “a good command of grammar and a resolute program of 
precision reading. .. . If foreign languages are to meet real functional require- 
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ments, foreign language teachers will have to become primarily teachers of 
reading.” Koch believes that “employment of the techniques of reading will 
not only permit foreign languages fundamental participation in the general 
developmental program of the basic curriculum but will make them indis- 
pensable to such a program.” 

W. T. P. 


“Wanted: Less Distortion.’—Kunda Luzenska, in The Modern Language 
Journal, 31: 280-282, May, 1947, urges that higher standards be adopted in 
the selection of foreign language teachers, now that greater stress is being 
placed on oral methods. She tells of a visit to a college where teachers are 
prepared for teaching the deaf to speak, and urges that the high standards of 
jaw formation, attractive teeth, formation of lips and mouth, and voice quality 
enforced there should also be enforced among those training to teach foreign 
languages. Oral proficiency certificates, high physical standards, conscious- 
ness of the kinesthetics of speech, and acute auditory perception should be 
required of language teachers. They are as necessary to teachers of languages 
as they are to speech specialists. 

WW. By Fe 


“Changes in the Teaching of Romance Languages.”—D. Lee Hamilton, in 
The Texas Outlook, 31: 36-37, June, 1947, tells of experiments going on at the 
University of Texas in the effort to secure objective data concerning the 
effectiveness of the intensive methods of language teaching. All beginning 
courses meet five times per week, with enrollment limited to twenty per 
section. Second-year courses meet three times per week. Students who receive 
“B” or better in the first year also have a two-hour, one-unit course in con- 
versation available in the second year. “The chief purpose of those changes 
was to increase attention to the oral-aural aspect of the foreign language. The 
ways of effecting that emphasis were left to the departments concerned.” In 
order to determine the effectiveness of the aural-oral approach, experimental 
groups were established: “Program A,” to be taught by traditional methods, 
emphasizing, however, the spoken language; and “Program B,” employing 
“some important newer devices and the principle of ‘auditory memorization.’ ” 
Hamilton goes into some detail in describing texts and methods used in 
French and Spanish classes in these two programs. The A groups began with 
the use of textbook materials, the B groups used film strips and recordings. 
Transition to textbooks came later in the B groups. The B groups spend less 
time on grammar than the A groups. Two types of test had been given to the 
two groups at the time of writing, an auditory accuracy test and a pronuncia- 
tion test. Differences in scores were not significant. “To sum up, we believe 
we are doing something which can, if carefully conceived and cautiously 
pursued for several years, yield the only kind of proof about teaching methods 
which is valid... . But it should be added that none of us is so naive as to 
believe we are changing the art of classroom teaching into a science.” 

W. T. P. 


Foreign Education Digest, Vol. 12, No. 2, October-December, 1947. This is 
the second number abstracted in this department of the completely unique 
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educational magazine published quarterly in mimeographed form in Berkeley, 
California. The editor is Mrs. Sophie W. Downs, and the Editorial Board is 
made up of persons connected with the University of California, the State 
Department of Education, and San Jose State College. The publication is 
devoted to surveying educational developments throughout the world. Chapters 
in this number that are of special interest to Spanish teachers are as follows: 
“The Venezuelan Literacy Centers”; “Education in the Dominican Republic” ; 
“The Federal System of Education in Mexico”; “Brief Excerpts from a 
General Survey of Education in Colombia, 1939”; “Mass Education and 
Literacy Campaigns—Mexico, Poland, China, Egypt, Guatemala”; “Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education in Chile”; and “Children’s Villages and Com- 
munities in Switzerland, Holland, and Paraguay.” 
W. T. P. 


“Veterans in Language Classes.”"—Ernest W. Willner, in The French Re- 
view, 21: 138-142, December, 1947, describes his impressions of teaching 
foreign languages to veterans at the Junior College Branch of the University 
of Illinois in Chicago. Enrollment is about the same in Spanish and German, 
with French third. Classes meet four hours per week, and classes are limited 
to twenty-five students. “The objectives are the ability to read any text, literary 
or scientific, for comprehension; to be able to carry on a simple conversation ; 
to understand the foreign language when spoken; and to have some experi- 
ence in writing it. The approach and the method for reaching this goal are 
more or less left to the individual instructor of the section, with some unity 
accomplished by providing the use of modern equipment, setting standards, 
and giving departmental examinations.” The veterans already have their in- 
terest in language aroused by their overseas experiences. They are willing 
to study hard, and feel that foreign languages have a definite place in edu- 
cation. “In class sessions they like discussions and practical illustrations of 
problems; they raise questions very often, and are eager to find the right 
answers. When in trouble, they do not hesitate to seek advice, and a large 
amount of individual attention should be given to them in private conferences.” 
They do not go to extremes in extra-curricular activities, they are prompt 
in preparing assignments, are eager to succeed, wish to complete their studies 
as quickly as possible, receive good grades, and attend class regularly. 
Methods used are eclectic, with stress on using the language. Stress is placed 
on good pronunciation, with the aid of records. Formal grammar is not 
stressed at the expense of oral work. Speaking, listening, dictation, language 
clubs, and realia contribute to the learning process. Reading is not neglected, 
and a four-fold approach is used. Many veterans are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to study abroad under the G.I. benefits. In our effort to justify 
the teaching of foreign languages in American schools, “we can count on 
the average G.I. as a loyal and helpful ally.” 

W. T. P. 
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Bett, Ausrey F. G., Cervantes. Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1947. Cloth. Illustrated. xxi, 256 pp. Price, $3.00. 


The quadricentennial of the birth of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra in- 
spired two outstanding books. One of them is this genial, up-to-date synthesis 
of Cervantine scholarship by the distinguished critic and interpreter of 
Iberian culture, Aubrey F. G. Bell.t Taken as a whole, Bell’s homage to the 
memory of the incomparable Spanish genius is not only a charmingly written 
and poignantly analytical commentary on the life and works of Cervantes 
(especially Don Quijote), but also a capably critical summary of the major 
studies thereon. Reading this stimulating book is both pleasant and reward- 
ing. Hispanists should welcome Professor Bell’s worthy commemoration of 
Cervantes particularly for two reasons: its timely anniversary digest of what 
has been thought and said about Cervantes, and its refreshing suggestion that, 
despite the enormous bibliography already accredited to the subject,? “we 
have not yet really read Cervantes and must study him afresh” (xvii). 

Aside from the preface, the chronological summary of life and works, the 
selected Cervantes bibliography, and the index, Professor Bell apportions his 
commentary over eleven chapters arranged in the following pattern: “Cer- 
vantes and the Renaissance,” “In the Toils of Fate,” “Ways of Escape,” 
“The Epic Theme,” “The Art of Cervantes,” “The Probing of Reality,” “The 
Popular Vein,” “The Religion of Humanity,” “The Birth of Humor,” “The 
Purpose of Don Quixote,” and “The Gate of Freedom.” The book is nicely 
illustrated with sixteen photographic reproductions and each chapter, besides 
being headed by a convenient summary paragraph of topics treated therein, 
begins with an effective “atmosphere” sketch in miniature enclosing the initial 
letter. The printing and format are conservatively artistic and attractive. 

There are a number of errors of various types and of varying degrees of 
importance which must be noted as well as regretted. Some of them are so 
obvious even in casual perusal as to imply indifferent proof-reading. The 
Lope de Vega portrait, for example, listed as facing page 27, actually faces 
page 219; “Don Quixote reading a romance of chivalry” has the reverse mis- 
location. Throughout the text Castile is misspelled “Castille.” The word 
“affected” in Teresa’s speech (middle of page xi), as an exemplary transla- 
tion of rodeada, would be much better rendered as “roundabout” or “in- 
volved.” On page 7 the madrigal “Ojos claros serenos” attributed to Vicente 


Espinel should be correctly assigned to Gutierre de Cetina. The word mara- 


* The other book: Flores, Angel and Benardete, M. J., Cervantes Across the Cen- 
turies, New York: Dryden Press, 1947. 

*Cf. Grismer, R. L., Cervantes: A Bibliography, New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1946; Ford, J. D. M., and Lansing, Ruth, Cervantes: A Tentative Bibliog- 
raphy of His Works and of the Biographical and Critical Material Concerning Him, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 
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villosos in line 3 of footnote 5 on page 66 should read maravillosas. In several 
instances footnotes are misplaced: note 12, page 72, should appear at the 
bottom of page 73; notes 5, 6, and 7 on page 117 should appear at the bottom 
of page 116; note 3 on page 154 should appear at the bottom of page 155. 
The word “that” in the second line of page 150 should read “than.” In the 
third from the last line on page 176 the word than needs to be inserted after 
rather. The countess referred to in the middle of page 199 would seem to be 
Trifaldi rather than Mafalda. Since the entremeses are the best of Cervantes’s 
dramatic efforts, it would be more appropriate—from the student-reference 
point of view, at least—to list the second 1615 publication recorded on page 
240 by its full title: Ocho comedias y ocho entremeses nuevos nunca repre- 
sentados. Conspicuous by its unexplainable absence from the select bibliog- 
raphy beginning on page 241 is Professor Grismer’s excellent Cervantes: A 
Bibliography, already alluded to in this review. Finally, there are two purely 
typographical errors in Professor Bell’s bibliography: in the next-to-last 
line on page 243 Quijota should read Quijote; in the middle of page 245 the 
comma between the names Henriquez and Urejia should be deleted. 

Professor Bell says: “Those who read the whole of Don Quixote are com- 
paratively few; those who read the complete works of Cervantes may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand” (viii). If such words as “carefully and 
with comprehension” were inserted after the first “read,” the reviewer would 
be entirely in accord with this realistic, albeit discouraging assertion. Although 
the author gives ample evidence that he himself has read Cervantes in en- 
tirety with care, frequency, and critical acumen, the occasional inconsistency 
of his appraisals of the Quijote, not only in widely separated instances 
throughout the book but also in contiguous paragraphs and sentences, is dis- 
concerting and reveals a rather variable comprehension of “Quixotessence”® 
which seems to be as widespread in Cervantine scholarship as it is deplorable. 
Mr. Bell admits that the Quijote “never fails to provide more abundance of 
matter the more carefully it is studied” (viii) and Nicholson B. Adams would 
add: “. . . every episode has a strangely stimulating quality, touching upon 
the deepest and most vital preoccupations of humanity. Every reader can 
make his own interpretation of the whole book and of its details, and each 
rereading suggests something new and fresh.”* 

Certainly everyone has a right to his own opinions, but some opinions 
would appear to be so wide from the mark as to be inadmissible. One manual 
familiar to all students of Spanish literature, for example, would have us 
believe (although contradictory evidence is adduced elsewhere in the same 


treatise) that “. . . the book holds no esotoric meaning, no riddle to be 
solved; it is simply a diverting and marvelously merry story of human 
foibles. . . .”5 This misleading understatement and a plethora of similar mis- 


interpretations concerning the purpose of the Quijote or the so-called “in- 
sanity” of the hero, with which the criticism of the book has been cursed, 
probably moved the author to declare that “Critics, commentators, illustrators, 


*The reviewer will express his views on this subject in some detail in a forth- 
coming article. 

*The Heritage of Spain, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943, 172. 

*Merimée, E., and Morley, S. G., A History of Spanish Literature, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1930, 309. 
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and translators for the most part seem to have been induced by a spirit 
of mischief to distort and travesty the original text” (ix; cf. 203). A stellar 
case of mal-illustration, for example, is that of Salvador Dali’s shallow and 
perverted paintings for the recent “Modern Library” de luxe edition of Part 
One. But, unfortunately, our author is not entirely free from his own con- 
demnation of faulty discernment. Let the following quotations bear witness: 
“One may exercise extreme scruple in matters that concern oneself but not 
in matters that concern others. That is indeed the inner meaning of the whole 
of Don Quixote. Don Quixote rides forth with the resolve to do good to 
all. .., and he ends by doing good to none” (172; cf. 209, 213). The lesson 
of Don Quijote is “the folly of aiming at the general good” (xvii). Cervantes 
was aware of the “thoughtless optimism . . . of Don Quixote seeking to do 
good to all” (49). Don Quijote was guilty of externalizing himself “in a 
vain pursuit of the general good” (203). “Utopianism is the world’s worst 
enemy” (204) and Don Quijote’s faith and courage were vain (218). If 
such were Cervantes’s message, it would belie his generally acclaimed opti- 
mism (cf. 34, 49, 50; but contrast contradictory “fatalism” attributed on 
46), and the novel would be of puny significance indeed, devoid of all the 
finer spiritual values which Mr. Bell elsewhere emphasizes so eloquently. 

It is not misinterpretation per se, however, to which one may raise the 
most serious objection here, but rather to inconsistency of appraisal and con- 
ception. Mr. Bell swings pendulum-like from profound, soul-stirring apprecia- 
tion to superficial misconception. It is difficult to reconcile the alleged folly 
of striving for the general good, as quoted above, with such a statement as: 
“The criterion for the individual must be the good of society and the general 
interest” (157). If Mr. Bell believes that Don Quijote ended by doing good 
to no one, how does he account for the fact that as Sancho “grows in wisdom 
and discretion and power of expression, this result is attributed to assimila- 
tion by long intercourse with his master” (94; cf. 128)? 

The growing pains of this educational “quixotization” of Sancho, inci- 
dentally, constitute a more natural and psychological explanation for the 
so-called “hesitations with regard to Sancho’s character and speech” (139) 
which Mr. Bell attributes to Cervantes’s vacillating attempts to write for 
two audiences. In fact, the skepticism with which Sancho is unduly credited 
(123, 125, 127) might be more adequately termed “credulous perspicacity.” 
Sancho, so freshly and rapidly exposed to a multitude of complex experiences 
in relative reality and truth (cf. 114-128) is rather confused than skeptical. 
And he is not alone in this confusion, since all the major characters of 
Part Two—and Cervantes whimsically includes himself—develop an in- 
creasing vacillation when called upon to define or designate “reality.” 
Failure to appreciate Sancho’s cultural development in all its grandeur of 
implication—especially his eagerness to carry on the torch of militant idealism 
when Don Quijote drops it in his ironic “lucidity” of death—perhaps ex- 
plains why Mr. Bell comes to the unimaginative, not to say unfortunate, 
conclusion that Cervantes “visualized no future golden age” (174), that 
Don Quijote’s aspirations and efforts were vain (49, 218), that Sancho 
“rejects the abstract, theoretic, and invisible” (122), and that after the 


death of Don Quijote “Sancho became once more an obscure eater of 
acorns” (221-2). 
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It is utterly inconceivable in the light of human nature that Sancho could 
return to his former apathy, ignorance, and stagnation after having been 
exposed so generously to the University of Life under the fervent tutelage 
and inspiring leadership of such a superb master! Certainly Sancho would 
have been the last to admit Mr. Bell’s contention that “Don Quixote was not 
merely a medieval adventurer, out of place in the modern world; he was the 
first of the active modern utopians, out of place in any world” (205; cf. 
206). Sancho perceived and appreciated his master’s noble spirit, wisdom, 
and ideals. He repeatedly acknowledges his debt to, faith in, and dependence 
upon Don Quijote throughout the novel. Although it is true that he humbly 
forswears his own “presumption” (217), the vital point (usually unnoticed) 
is that he never forswears his master’s “presumption.” To be sure, in his 
more plebeian moments he does call his master “mad” (123) but Sancho 
obviously didn’t really mean it any more than did Cervantes. Tacit proof 
of this is the fact that, whereas the lesser Sancho on several occasions is 
tempted to desert his master and go home (Bell calls this “sensible,” 212), the 
greater Sancho remains faithful and devoted to the bitter end. He even 
assumes the initiative of leadership in his eloquent plea to revive the dying 
Quijote. The noblest and most significant concept that Cervantes could have 
left us was his visualization of Quijote’s immortal triumph through Sancho! 
In this regard, Sancho’s inspired endeavors reveal what he would like to be— 
a rather important aspect of every personality, but omitted from the “trinity” 
of the individual catalogued by Bell (219). 

Excessive literal-mindedness on the part of Mr. Bell may explain why he 
sometimes takes Cervantes’s words too much at face value instead of ironi- 
cally or humorously, as intended. For instance, Cervantes is taken seriously: 
when he says “. . . good and virtuous letters are highly rewarded by our 
kings” (14); or when he pretends to be at a loss for a preface to Part One 
(100; but cf. the same technique used by Echegaray in his El gran Galeoto) ; 
or when he propounds a “theory of non-interference” (213). Similarly, along 
with a number of other Cervantine commentators, he is misled by Cervantes’s 
very skill in “double entendre” into perpetuating two time-honored fallacies, 
namely: that the purpose of the Quijote was to ridicule romances of chivalry 
(31, 202, 203)? and that Don Quijote was “mad” (34, 121, 122, 123, 209). Both 
of these aspects of the novel are merely “devices” or part of the architectural 
design and hence peripheral.* Besides, Professor Bell himself cites more than 
enough evidence to disprove his own statements: “The ethical purpose is very 
obvious throughout his work” (156). “It was to show the full absurdity of 
this externalization of man that Don Quixote was written” (208). “Cervantes 
pointed out a better way, and it was a way not only of literature but of life. 
In the pages of Don Quixote life and literature, by a characteristically Span- 
ish compromise, were renewed and reconciled” (234). He admits that wisdom 


*M. F. Heiser reveals a similarly unwarranted opinion to the effect that Don 
Quijote was trying to perpetuate an outmoded way of life: “Cervantes in the 
United States,” Hispanic Review, XV, 4, October, 1947, 434. 

*Cf. Heiser, M. F., loc. cit—Concise and effective refutations of Bell and Heiser 
may be found in Pfandl, L., Historia de la literatura espaiiola en la edad de oro, 
Barcelona, 1933, 328-29, and in Adams, N. B., op. cit., 170. 

* Cf. Pfandl, L., op. cit., 327-28, “La sabiduria en boca de loco.” 
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may sometimes be mistaken for folly (102), that Quijote was “a man of 
subtle intellect” whose “senses were peculiarly acute” (94), and that he was 
“natural and human .. . a hero endowed with great gifts of head and heart 
and inspired by a high ideal. . . .” (203). Both Quijote and Sancho are 
capable of “philosophical discourse and mature wisdom” (110). Bell agrees 
with Cervantes that “True nobility consists in virtue” (133) and that “He 
is not worth more than another who does not do more than another” (134, 213). 
He seems to realize fully that Quijote with his faith and imagination (123, 
128), his “gravity and high aspirations” (139), fought so “nobly for his 
ideal” (217) that he succeeded in extracting “magnificence out of futility” 
(50). The Quijote is declared to be the “most sane and stimulating of books” 
(202) and “it is the most stimulating book in the whole range of literature 
because it shows how a fine consistency of character can triumph over ex- 
ternal circumstance and persevere with stoical endurance and heroic mirth 
in the face of every kind of difficulty and disaster” (208; cf. 197, 231, 236). 

It should be apparent from Mr. Bell’s own remarks that the chivalric parody 
attributed to the Quijote is so incidental and irrelevant to the main purpose of 
the novel as to be insignificant and relatively not worth mentioning in the 
same breath with the more transcendental issues involved. It should also be 
abundantly clear that the Ingenious Knight was never meant to be construed 
either as a madman or as a failure. Yet despite all the penetrating and highly 
appreciative commentaries quoted above, we find sandwiched between them 
such contradictory interpretations as these: presumption is the main theme 
(221); “knight and squire should be well chastened and humbled if they 
were to realize to the full the folly of their presumption” (111; cf. 205, 217) ; 
Cervantes discouraged attempting the “impossible” (203, 208, 214, 217). The 
weight of evidence in both the life and the works of Cervantes proves exactly 
the opposite. After all, “impossible” and “excessive” are relative terms: 
their definition depends on the people, times, and circumstances involved. 
Cervantes certainly never meant to discourage enterprise and high endeavor; 
quite to the contrary he was dramatizing the supreme worthwhileness of the 
“quest” against the stark reality of human inadequacy. That is to say: “the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak”; and it was that very willingness of 
spirit which Cervantes glorified as the divine spark in humanity that leads 
to progress and gives life significance and zest. 

Professor Bell reveals a sympathetic and subtle appreciation for Maritornes 
(128, 187), and for Pedro Alonso (139), but reverses the real message of the 
Andrés episode (203, 211-212). The larger issues involved in the escrutinio 
of Quijote’s library are never mentioned (214). Of the four major deceptions 
practised by Sancho upon his master three revolve around Dulcinea, the 
ultimate ideal of Don Quijote (and, metaphorically, of all mankind). Sancho 
perpetrates an “enchantment” so serious and fundamental as to become the 
obsessive theme song of Part Two, and yet Mr. Bell underestimates Sancho 
as playing “the part of an enchanter in a small way” (123). Sancho, being 
very human, had his faults along with his virtues, but to say that “he is 
utterly indifferent to the sufferings of slaves” (146) is to malign him, because 
the opposite is clearly demonstrated by Sancho’s words of sympathy for the 
very men who had mauled him a few moments before: “; Qué han hecho estos 
desdichados, que ansi los azotan, y cémo este hombre solo, que anda por 
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aqui silbando, tiene atrevimiento para azotar a tanta gente?” (II, 63). 

Prevarication is not unfamiliar to Sancho, but to attribute it to Quijote 
is to take him completely out of character. Nevertheless, that is exactly how 
the complex “Cueva de Montesinos” and “Clavilefio” episodes are misinter- 
preted (90, 126, 170).° Actually, Quijote sincerely thought he had seen every- 
thing he claimed he saw in the cave, because he was innocently unaware of the 
fact that his delirium while unconscious (probably from lack of oxygen in the 
cave) had caused him psychologically to conjure up mental fantasies out of 
his repressed and frustrated desires. Sancho’s “fabrications” in the “Clavi- 
lefio” adventure, however, are much more subtle and less easily explainable. 
Mr. Bell very aptly cites Quijote’s summary appraisal that Sancho is either 
lying or dreaming (126). The second alternative is probably our clue. Who can 
say for sure whether Sancho was misusing the fertility of his quixotized 
imagination to lie, or whether he was slyly mocking his bedeviling mockers, 
or whether, because of his hysterical fear that on this perilous adventure he 
was sure to meet his Maker, he was conjuring up picturesque visions of the 
Heaven he expected to see? In any event, the really important aspect of 
this whole adventure is rather the spiritual effect on Sancho. He conceives, 
albeit with comically confused metaphors, a new perspective of relative val- 
ues as between the celestial and the mundane (“. . . miré hacia la tierra, y 
pareciéme que toda ella no era mayor que un grano de mostaza, y los hombres 
que andaban sobre ella, poco mayores que avellanas . . .” II, 41), a perspec- 
tive which is to bear rich fruit later as Sancho continues to mature in wisdom 
and humility (“. .. yo no sé mas de gobiernos de insulas que un buitre; .. . 
mas me quiero ir Sancho al cielo que gobernador al infierno” II, 43). 

In due course throughout his book Mr. Bell makes an excellent evaluation 
of all the writings of Cervantes. Textual quotations are abundant and skil- 
fully marshalled in the exposition of problems and themes. It should be 
noted, however, that all of the references to the Persiles (107, 108, 149, 150, 
181, 232, 233) emerge from the traditional premise that it was the last work 
to come from Cervantes’s pen. Some of these remarks may well be focussed 
into a new perspective in the light of Mack Singleton’s recent challenge of 
that basic premise, although this challenge has already been condemned by 
Amado Alonso.” 

The best portions of Professor Bell’s book are those dealing with Cervantes’s 
life, art, humor, humanity, philosophy, and conception of reality. The pre- 
ponderance of merit far outweighs the shortcomings. As a general appraisal 
of Cervantes the work is not only the most recent, but certainly the most 
comprehensive and capable attempt to accord to the subject the adequacy it 
deserves. 

Victor R. B. OrL_scHLAGER 
Newcomb College of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* A similar view is propounded for undergraduate consumption in Pattison, W. T., 
Representative Spanish Authors, New York: Oxford University Press, 1942, vol. I, 
202, footnote. Incidentally, on p. 171 of this otherwise excellent anthology Pattison 
counts himself among the many who consider Don Quijote literally “insane.” 

* “The Persiles Mystery,” in Flores and Benardete, op. cit., 227-238; reviewed by 
Amado Alonso in Nueva Revista de Filogia Hispanica, Afio II, Nam. 1, Enero-Marzo, 
1948, 101-4. 
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BLANnco-Fomsona, Rurtno, El hombre de oro. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1948. Cloth. xviii, 188 pp. Price, $2.25. 


Blanco-Fombona is one of the leading Spanish American writers of the 
twentieth century, and it is unfortunate that for classroom purposes he has 
been available only in selections in anthologies. His El hombre de oro is a wise 
choice for a reading text. Its plot has sufficient intellectual maturity to 
satisfy the veterans, many of whom are sensitive about studying material 
obviously designed for very young students. On the other hand, it is free 
from the bloodshed of which they have experienced enough already. The 
characters are only slightly exaggerated versions of people whom everyone 
has met in his daily living. The politically ambitious general sin campaias 
is a familiar and amusing figure. Olga, beautiful but spoiled and selfish, is a 
type known to every co-ed, for there is at least one on every campus. The, 
teacher will recognize in the “man of gold” himself the mercenary govern- 
ment official who slices appropriations for public instruction. Officials like 
el hombre de oro are not yet extinct in the United States, and it is therefore 
a good idea to let our students see what such a man is really like, and what 
makes him tick. . 

The introduction in English gives a brief discussion of Blanco-Fombona 
as a man and as a writer, and includes a short quotation from his Pequefia 
épera lirica. The book has a bibliography, preguntas, notes, and a complete 
vocabulary including cognates. In his notes Professor Warren has carefully 
pointed out that since 1935 the Venezuelan budget has represented a more 
enlightened view than that of el hombre de oro, and provides for the ex- 
pansion of education, transportation, and facilities for public health. 

Joun L. MartTIN 
Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Barrios, Epuarpo, Tamarugal. Una lejana historia entre dos cuentos que le 
pertenecen. Santiago, Chile: 1944. Paper. 233 pp. 


Although the fame of Eduardo Barrios as one of the outstanding novelists 
of Spanish America was definitely established by 1923, when he published 
Paginas del pobre diablo, for two decades he produced no important literary 
work. In 1944, with Tamarugal, he continued his portrayal of Chilean life. 
Using as his background the bleak nitrate fields of northern Chile—seared 
by intense heat at noon, gripped by biting cold at night, and subject to violent 
dust and wind storms—he has laid bare, with few but skillful strokes, the 
psychology of his protagonists. 

They differ from his earlier characters. In contrast with the weak Chilean 
type so admirably portrayed in El Perdido, “E1 Hombre” of Tamarugal is 
an energetic manager of extensive nitrate works, fully capable of protecting 
the interests of its British owners but too bashful to propose marriage to 
Jenny, pretty young daughter of an assayist. About the two, as the courtship 
proceeds, move the members of the supervisory staff and the hordes of poor 
miners, but progress toward the altar is underlaid by such casual incidents 
as the death of a careless workman, the entombment of a miner, or the 
tragic suicide of an office assistant; these only serve to bring out the 
reactions of the novios. 
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The real struggle is in Jenny and another, for after becoming the fiancée 
of the brusque but wealthy manager twice her age, she falls in love with 
a young seminarist just about to enter the priesthood. Disregarding both 
her filial duty and pride in her prospective social position, she is about 
to yield, when the object of her affections steels himself. In tears they part, 
but with his promise to return as chaplain at the mines. 

The concluding scene is a masterpiece of brevity. A very wealthy widow, 
mother of three almost exemplary sons, is seated in her luxurious home in 
Santiago; at her side is a distinguished prelate, her intimate friend, almoner 
of her extensive philanthropies, and counselor of a charitable attitude toward 
the follies of youth. To the world he is Monsignor; to her, merely Javier. 

The introductory cuento, “Santo Remedio,” creates the atmosphere for 
Tamarugal and introduces “El Hombre,” just after he has directed vain 
attempts to extricate a careless operator about to be ground to death by his 
machine. Following the burial of the human pulp, he orders an axe hung near 
the machine, as a “blessed” means of future extrications. In “Camanchaca” 
Barrios details, with ironic touches, the mental torture endured when imagina- 
tion and a guilty conscience conspire to create treacherous lurking enemies 
from—two rain-drops. 

As Barrios had visited the nitrate region in his early manhood, it is possible 
that these stories date from that period and were later retouched for publica- 
tion. He himself says, in a note to the writer, that the work “es una partd 
que faltaba en el panorama chileno de El Perdido.” But especially in the 
closing scene of Tamarugal and in portrayal of the increasing panic of the 
rider in “Camanchaca,” there are touches of Barrios at his best. 

JEFFERSON REA SPELL 
University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


RENO, Marcaripa F., and C1oFFARI, VINCENZO, Spoken Portuguese. Transcrip- 
tion by Rosert A. HALL, Jr. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company, 1945. Cloth. 
xi, 512 pp. Price, $2.52. 

This volume constitutes one of the Basic Course series of spoken language 
texts originally published for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI). It is identical in format and arrangement with the other texts of the 
series, and like them it is designed for use in language courses stressing oral 
and aural skill as a major objective. We read in the /ntroduction: “This course 
is... based on the principle that you must hear a language if you are to under- 
stand it when it is spoken, and that you must practice speaking in order to be 
able to speak. . . . If you are going to speak Portuguese, you must have a 
native speaker to work with as you use this book. For those who cannot get a 
native speaker, a substitute has been provided ... in the form of a set of phono- 
graph records on which students can hear the voice of a native speaker.”* 

Like all the volumes in the series, this one is divided into five major parts, 
each containing six units of lesson material, with every sixth unit a review of 
the preceding five. Early units contain copious instructions to the “Group 
Leader” for use of the material, for working with a native-speaking “Guide,” 


*The records reproduce the basic material of the first twelve of the book’s thirty 
lessons. They are distributed by Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
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for individual study, and the like. The subject-matter of the units follows the 
same topical arrangement as do the texts in the other languages— for example: 
III, What’s Your Trade? X, Seeing the Sights; XVI, Fill ’er Up; X XI, In an 
Office; XXIX, Culture. A normal unit is composed of six sections,? which we 
describe briefly before attempting a critical judgment of the material. 

Section A: Basic Sentences——These are almost entirely in dialogue form. 
They are presented in parallel columns of English and Portuguese, with the 
essential comporents of each full sentence set off separately in advance. In Part 
One of the book the Portuguese material is given only in the special transcrip- 
tion called “Aids to Listening”; in Part Two the Portuguese appears in both 
transcription and conventional spelling ;? from Part Three on the Portuguese is 
printed only in conventional form, except for the very occasional parenthetical 
transcription of a new word. In Units I-V and VII-X Section A also contains 
brief discussions, with illustrations from the Basic Sentences, of Portuguese 
sounds and orthography, called Hints on Pronunciation or Hints on Spelling. 

Section B: Word Study and Review of Basic Sentences—The Word Study 
section is devoted to grammatical analysis in terms of forms and patterns 
drawn from the Basic Sentences already presented. 

Section C: Review of Basic Sentences (Continued).—This section includes 
drill exercises of various sorts, headed “What Would You Say?”, designed 
for practice in varying the patterns of the basic sentences. In the early units 
these exercises consist mainly of multiple-choice oral responses to given situa- 
tions; later they introduce sentences with forms to be supplied or varied, parts 
to be matched, or the like. Considerable attention is paid here to manipulation 
of the Portuguese verb. 

Section D: Listening In.—This provides a series of supplementary conversa- 
tions or anecdotes, introducing only a very occasional word or pattern not al- 
ready encountered in the basic sentences. Its purpose is to give practice in 
aural comprehension, as well as to provide further models for controlled con- 
versation. In Parts One and Two it is written in transcription, and in Parts 
Three to Five in normal orthography. 

Section E: Conversation.—This practice, said in the Introduction to represent 
“the central aim of the course,” is stimulated by “Suggested Topics” such as the 
following (picked at random from Unit X): “Two people contrast the town 
they are in with what they have heard of Rio. Compare streetcars, buses, 
closeness to the sea, presence of mountains and views of the harbor, the 
parks, the chances for pleasant walks, etc.” An average of five of these topics 
are offered in each Section E. 

Section F : Conversation (Continued ).—This section merely calls for contin- 
uation of practice with the suggested topics. Following it, in each unit, there 
appears a “Finder List” recapitulating the vocabulary items introduced in the 
unit. 


Each review unit (i.e. VI, XII, XVIII, XXIV, and XXX) consists of a true- 


* Excepting Unit I, which as in the other languages was originally prepared separately 
and is to some extent atypical. 

* The orthography used in the book, which marks stressed i in word-final position 
(e.g. aqui), antedates the system adopted by the Brazilian Academy in 1943 and 
subsequently brought into accord with that of Portugal. 
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false aural quiz,* numerous sentences to be translated from English into Portu- 
guese, and suggested topics for conversation. 

The book’s supplementary apparatus consists of (a) the main Vocabularies, 
the Portuguese-English and the English-Portuguese each having approximately 
1,000 main entries; (b) an Additional Vocabulary for Parts Three to Five 
providing, under headings for each unit, about 200 words or expressions not 
used in the actual text ;5 (c) a 16-page Grammatical Appendix: The Sounds and 
Forms of Spoken Portuguese, compiled by co-author Hall. This last is a feature 
not common to all volumes in the series. 

We may now examine critically certain aspects of the material. 

1. The Language and the Style-—The Portuguese material is based mainly 
on the spoken dialect of co-author Reno, a native of Vitéria, Brazil, and repre- 
sents a very acceptable Brazilian standard. It does not have the replacement 
of [ s z] by [§ 2] before consonant or pause which characterizes Lisbonese or 
Carioca speech, and that trait is nowhere described in the Hints on Pronuncia- 
tion. It might have been well to include it among certain other phonetic varia- 
tions which do receive mention, such as the trilled and velar pronunciations of 
the rr. As to usage, it is a bit disconcerting to find the pluralized greetings 
Bons dias, Boas tardes (noites) used consistently instead of the singular forms 
which are generally commoner throughout Brazil; the form cousa ‘thing’ (pre- 
ferred by Miss Reno), which occurs consistently in Parts One and Two, gives 
way to the alternant coisa in the rest of the book. As for the model voice heard 
on the phonograph records, it is unfortunate that the speaker was given to 
distorting his natural speech through over-corrected spelling pronunciations, 
and that he used a monotonous, expressionless intonation. 

In general the Portuguese style is a smooth, effortless colloquial; only 
occasionally does a section of dialogue have about it that certain woodenness 
or abruptness which so often can taint conversations manufactured ad hoc and 
graded for difficulty. And the authors of the script deserve praise for making 
the conversations (if not the speakers themselves) consistently interesting. 
While sticking to the prescribed topics, the dialogues sustain a dominant 
theme of comparison between North American and Brazilian ways of life at 
a level which is sure to appeal to students of Portuguese in this country. 

2. The Transcription—The “Aids to Listening” constitute an accurate and 
reliable transcription of the spoken material. Symbols used are in one-to-one 
correlation with the phonemes of the language according to the following 
systems: consonants = pbtdk gmnnhfvszsh zhllhrrr; vowels ~ieé 
a6 ou; nazalization = ~; stress = capital letters. Positional variants of single 
phonemes are not indicated. In Part One, syllables are set off by hyphens (e.g. 


*The spoken material of these quizzes is contained only in the separately printed 
Instrugdes ao Guia, and (for Units VI and XII) on the phonograph records. 

*The authors were obliged to use their own discretion in the selection of the 
vocabulary to be used, for at the time they worked no frequency-count of Portuguese 
words was available. A check against the since published Graded Word Book of 
Brazilian Portuguese (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1945), a compilation 
of over 9,000 words most widely used in current Brazilian-Portuguese writing, yields 
the following figures: The main vocabulary contains 188 of the 222 common words 
omitted from the count, 361 of the first thousand words of the count, 143 of the 
second thousand, 104 of the third thousand, and 222 above the first three thousand. 
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o-bri-GA-du). The joining of words within a single group is indicated through- 
out by ~ (e.g. FA-sa-u—fa-VOR). The word-groups are not delimited ac- 
cording to a clear criterion, however, and in numerous instances they do not 
correspond, as marked, to the breath-groups of the speaker on the phonograph 
records. One other feature is unstable: up through Unit V we find, for example, 
FAS Wka-LO-r a-KI, with a lower-case r in the transcription of color; in 
Units VII-IX there is hesitation betwen lower and upper case in such in- 
stances, and from X on we get only the capital. The earlier practice seems 
right, however, since the r of calor belongs syllabically with the following un- 
stressed a of aqui. Actual errors of transcription occur passim in the text ; some 
are doubtless printers’, others seemingly authors.’ All are minor. Without set- 
ting out to spot every one, this reviewer noted thirty-five, of which twenty- 
three are concentrated in Units X and XI (the last two units transcribed).® 

3. The Grammatical Analysis——The “Word Study” sections of the units 
attempt to make Portuguese grammar seem as simple as possible. Conventional 
terminology is often avoided by mere circumlocution, occasionally there is a 
note of apology or talking down, and certain important features of structure 
or usage receive casual if not vague treatment. Thus for example the definition 
of the so-called “present perfect tense” as expressing “what took place some 
time ago or a short while ago” fails to explain the peculiarly Portuguese usage 
of this pattern as contrasted with the preterite. Preoccupation with the verb 
morphology is constant, but the total presentation lacks succinctness and co- 
ordination with the basic sentence material. Only as late as Unit XVII do we 
get a fairly complete analysis of the verb-object pronouns; and even here 
the principles governing their position, as well as the positional variants of 
the third person set, are sketchily stated. In general it is safe to say of these 
word-study sections that they contribute few new pedagogical analyses, and 
that despite attempts at functional presentation they are of a routine sort which 
will neither thrill the modern linguistic analyst nor disturb the conventional 
grammarian. 

The Grammatical Appendix at the end of the book would serve as a useful 
bit of reference material if it contained fewer errors of detail. The sounds of 
Portuguese are excellently treated, and the principal patterns of the forms are 
clearly enough outlined, but in the description of substantive and verb classes 
several details are faulty. Under Adjectives Class II (p. 464), the word 
“plural” must be read as “feminine” to understand the sub-classes; and an error 
in numbering places bom, um, algum under a main heading of adjectives with 
masculine singular ending in u (spelled 0). Under Pronouns “of the kind that 
may be used alone” (p. 465) the “accusative” form (MI, etc.) is explained as 
“used as object of a verb (!) or preposition”; and here also the reflexive third 
person form is wrongly listed as ST (sim) instead of SI (si), while conosco is 
transcribed as koNOsku (cf. text: koNOSku, pp. 160, 177). The list of com- 
bined forms into which de, em and a enter do not include the series dele, nele, 


*Random examples: DOISiDOIS for DOI-ziDOIS (p. 11), keOras for keO-ras 
(p. 73), PEIshi (p. 149), elsewhere PEshi), TRESLUzis for TREZLUzis (p. 170), 
KAzazkomerSIAIS for KAzaskomerSIAIS (p. 171), porKE ‘because’ (p. 174, else- 
where porke), aQUI for aKI (p. 187), siWKEta for siKUEta (p. 188), DORmi for 


DORmi (p. 242), ZEru for ZEru (p. 293), nerVOsu for nerVOzu (p. 336), VElhu 
for VElhu (p. 353). 
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dquele. In the paradigms of the regular verb, parTEdu is to be read as parTIidu 
(p. 470), apr€DIu as apréDEu (p. 471). A type of “regular” verb with infinitive 
composed of root + r is illustrated by means of rir; but so few forms of any 
other verb of this class (e.g. ler) can be predicted from the model of rir that its 
inclusion among the regular types is of dubious value. In the list of irregular 
verbs (pp. 472-4) there are numerous errors, not all of which can be interpreted 
as mechanical. The verbs ouvir, sair, and ser are unaccountably omitted. The 
preterite first person plural ending of the strong verbs is given as -Emus; but in 
standard Brazilian speech the sound é does not occur before a nasal conso- 
nant, and the text itself points out (p. 226, note 1) that “the ending -emos is 
pronounced with a close e.” Also the list includes a number of verbs having 
root-vowel e or o (e.g., conhecer, cortar), without stating that the root-vowel 
alternations illustrated as “irregular” features are actually systematic and pre- 
dictable in nearly all such verbs, in much the same way as the Spanish so-called 
“radical-changing” verbs. 

It should be emphasized that the weaknesses of Spoken Portuguese do not 
seriously interfere with its effective use as a textbook, particularly in the hands 
of an experienced teacher of Portuguese. The book’s lack of finish is probably 
not unconnected with the hurried circumstances of its authorship. Although its 
title-page carries the names of three co-authors, the volume actually passed 
through several more hands at various stages of its preparation. Some of these 
collaborators qualified only as native speakers of Brazilian Portuguese; others, 
while recognizedly competent linguistic analysts, were not able to spend enough 
time in study of this particular language to arrive at optimum analyses at all 
points. 

The whole USAFI-Heath-Holt series of spoken language texts represents 
a large-scale pioneering effort to provide materials suited to the experiments 
in language teaching now being carried out in many of our colleges; and, as is 
the case with other volumes in the series for their respective languages, this 
is the best book of its kind that has yet appeared for Portuguese. 

FREDERICK B. AGARD 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 
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